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A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH ALMANACS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTES, 

The history of almanacs has yet to be written. 
Sacha history would not only possess great biblio- 
gmphical interest, bat would also be of consider- 
ile literary value. The materials are numerous 
md stored up in the public libraries throughout 
th country. The following catalogue is an at- 
‘apt to form the nucleus for such a work. It 
not so full as the writer could wish, although 
te bas exhausted all the means of research 
viin his reach. Of many of these old works 
alythe bare record in the pages of the Stationers’ 

remains. For instance, it will be seen 

thet between the years 1557 and 1570 the number 
hacs annually published and entered on 

the register was very large. But after the year 

1570 a long blank occurs in the registers —a blank 
of six years—and after their resumption the entries 
relating to almanacs are very few indeed, possibly 
from the fact that during the six years previous 
s licence had been granted by Queen Eliza- 

toher “‘ faithful subjects” R. Watkins and 

J, Roberts to print all almanacs and prognostica- 

tions, a licence which was renewed during the year 

1588 for a term of twenty-one years. Again, these 

Were frequently bound up with books 





of hours, manuals of prayers, &c., and are, there- 
fore, very difficult to come at. The writer has 
also found it necessary to include all prognostica- 
tions, as very few almanacs appeared without one 
of those curious appendages, and to nearly every 
prognostication a calendar was attached. 

In spite of all the blanks and gaps of years in 
this catalogue it is not wholly unsatisfactory. It 
will be seen that in the early part of the century 
almanacs were on a very small scale, sometimes 
even cut on wood, at others printed on slips of 
parchment, and rarely exceeded fifteen or sixteen 
small 12mo. pages. Towards the middle of the 
century they greatly increased in number and in 
size, Nearly every booksellerin London published 
an almanac and prognostication. Year after year 
the same almanacs appeared continuously. This 
doubtless continued until the close of the century, 
although after the blank in the register so few 
copies are forthcoming. 

In every case the source of information is given, 
and also the name of the place where the volume is 
to be found if it still exists. Any suggestions 
tending to make the catalogue more nearly com- 


| plete will be gratefully accepted. 


1500. A Perpetual Calendar or Almanac, entirely cut 
in wood, in the manner of the block books, and probably 
executed at London about the year 1500, but with spaces 
left blank to be filled up in MS. to serve for any subse- 
quent year. It is printed on a piece of vellum, 30} in. 
long by 5} in. broad. At the head is a monthly table 
divided for twenty-eight days, which the original pos- 
sessor has filled with MS. marks and figures, Beneath 
this is a circular dial, divided into the twenty-four hours, 
with the emblems of the Evangelists at each corner and 
the holy rood in the centre. Then comes a calendar of 
the twelve months, with the suints’ days and holy days 
indicated by emblems. Thus, against the Epiphany are 
three crowns ; St. Blaize is represented by a chafing-dish 
filled with live embers; against St. Dunstan is the devil, 
in the form of a hog, confronting the saint; St. Eligius 
is indicated by a goldsmith’s hammer; and the English 
origin of the almanac is sufficiently evidenced by the 
names in the calendar of St. Botolph, St. Edward, St. 
Guthlac, St. Alphege, St. Cuthbert, &c. This side of the 
almanac concludes with eight chronological data, which 
it is not easy to reconcile, though it may safely be con- 
cluded that the sixth gives the true date at which the 
almanac was in use. The reckonings run thus :— 

* Ab origine mundi _vi™ vii* 

Etas Ade (Adame) ix® xxxii. 

Etas Eve vii v. 

Adam fuit in inferno 

A diluvio noe iiii™ viii® xe, 

Ab incarnacione dmni my‘ liiii. 

A Passione Scti. Thome iii® ixi. 

A Coronacione Regis 1x.” 
The first five dates in this chronology are printed, but 
the last three have been left blank and filled up by hand, 
It will be seen that it is impossible to reconcile the date 
of 1554 with 361 years from the passion of St. Thomas 
a Becket, which took place in 1170, and would there- 
fore give 1531. But the chief puzzle is the last date, 
“A Coronacione Regis Ix,” as there is no king whose 
coronation dates sixty years before 1554, and that year 
gives only a few months of Queen Mary’s reign. On 
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the reverse side of tle almanac we find, at the top, the 
letters M. 8. in a circle, in white on a black ground, and 
beneath this are twelve woodcuts, representing the occu- 
pations of the months, while over against each one is a 
circle with twenty-four rays, representing the hours of 
the day and night by red and black lines. Cat. of the 
Huth Library. A copy similar to this is to be found 
in the British Museum, but though dated ap. 1537, 
it is supposed to have been printed in 149). Incisions 
are made in the sheet to enable it to fold into a small 
compass, and it is contained in a leathern case conve- 
nient for the pocket. 

Two mutilated leaves of an English Calendar, printed 
in large Gothic characters, black and red, containing 
parts of the beginning and end of the month of July. 
British Museum, Fol, 

1503. Hore beate Marie virginis secundum usum in- 
signis ecclesia Sarum totaliter ad longum et fine requie. 
Over a cut of the Salutation, and under it, “ Be me 
Julyan Notary.” On the back of the title is an “‘almanac 
pro xix annis,” beginning 1503. “ Impresse London, 
without Tempell Barre in Saynt Clemente parysshe be 
me Julyan Notary dwellynge at the synge of ye thre 
kynges.” A copy of this work on vellum is mentioned 
by Ames as being, at the time he wrote, in the possession 
of the Rev. Mr. Masters. Julian Notary also published 
early in this century The Shepherd's Calendar. 

1507. Almanach Ephemerides. In Anno Domini 
M.D.VII. in latitudo Oxonia li xxviii. id’ i’ Menet, in 
longitudo xv. xxviii. id’ in Europ, durabit ad_annos 
futuros. M.p.x1x. et finis. Fol. 7 recto: “ Per Wylhel- 
mus Red.” Succeeded by many rhyming Latin verses 
on palmistry, with diagrams, and an explanatory com- 
mentary in prose. B.L. British Museum, 8vo.—Note 
in catalogue: This copy is without title-page, pagina- 
tion, or catch words, and is very imperfect. The recto 
of fol. 1 is occupied by the device of Pynson, below 
which are written the words “ Rychardus Pynson hujus 
ecriptor” in the autograph of R, Pynson (?). 

1508. Almanacke for xii. yere. This is the whole 
title. On the verso of the third leaf occurs : “ lately 
corrected and enprynted at London in the Fletestrete by 
Wynkyn de Worde. In the year of the incarnacyon of 
our Lord a m.ccecc. and viii. the xxiii. yere of the reygne 
of our most redoubted souereyne lorde ki'ge Henry the 
VII.” Very small 12mo.; 16 leaves, the last blank. 
British Museum, Note in catalogue: “ Leaves uncut. 
Mutilated.” See also Huzlitt’s Bibliographical Collec- 
tions and Notes, Graesse, in his Trésor de Livres Rares 
et Précieux, mentions, under this date, an “ Almanacke 
for xii yere taken from the meridian of Oxford” (2 in. by 
14 in.), printed at London, in 8vo, 

1516. Almanacke for xii. yere. This is the whole title. 
On the third leaf occurs: “ lately corrected and 
enprynted at London in the Fiete Street by Wynkyn de 
Worde. In the year of the reygne of our most redoubted 
souerayne Lorde Kinge Henry the VII.” (71516). 
Small 12mo., 15 leaves. A diminutive volume, 24 in. by 
2in. Bodleian Library. This almanac was found bya 
friend of Dr. Bliss in an old chest at Edinburgh, and 
was forwarded to him as a present for the Bodleian 
Library. It was exhibited before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, June 16,1842. “N. & Q.,” 28. vii. 114. 

1522. An Almanacke for xxij. yeres. Attached toa 
book of hours. Printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

1522. Alma{najcke for xv. yeres. Here begynneth ye 
seycle or chaunge of ye mone, with ye coniuncyon/ and 
sheweth what day/ houre/ minute/ signe/ and degree ye 
mone shall chaunge. Also ye may know the eclypse 
of the sonne and mone from the date of our Lord 
M.coceo. and xx1r. unto ye date of our Lorde m.ccoce, 
and xXxxvI.; and truely corrected by a true copye with 





great dylygéce. Imprynted at London in the Feltestrety 
at the synge of the Sonne by me Wynkyn de Work 
(?1522.) 8vo., B.L., 10 leaves, including a woodcut th 
size of the page before the title. Hazlitt, Bib. Coll, ag 
Notes. Puttick & Simpson, Dec. 5, 1876, 

1523. A Prognostication. By Richard Banckes, By 
Much mutilated. London, 1523. = 

1533. Pronosticacyon of Master John Thybault, medy. 
cyner and astronomer of the Emperyall Majesty of the 
year of our Lorde God M.cvcccxXxXiII. comprehending 
the four parts of this yere and of the influence of th: 
mone, of peas and warre, and of the sykenesses of thiy 
yere, with the constellacions of them that be under thy 
seven planettes, and of the revolutions of kings anj 
princes and of the eclipses and comets. Encyclopedia 
Britt., art. “ Almanac.” Supposed to have been printed 
by John Rastell, but great uncertainty prevails on th 
subject. 

1636. An almanacke for xx. years, beginning 15% 
Annexed to an English and Latin primer, Printed by 
John Gough. This almanac is printed in black an 
red, and contains a calendar for twelve months, Ama, 


Typo. Antiq. 
H. R. Power, 
47, Woodstock Road, Bedford Park. 
(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM GOUGE’S “ WHOLE-ARMOR 
OF GOD,” 1616, 

A small quarto volume has just come into ay 
possession, entitled 

IIANOTIAIA TOY GEOY. | The | VVhole-Armor of 

God | Or | The Spiritvall Fvrnitvre | which God hath 
prouided to keepe eafe euery | Christian Sovidier fromal 
the | assaults of Satan. | First Preached, and now pub 
lished for | the good of all such as well vse it:| By 
VVilliam Gouge B.D. and Preacher | of Gods word ia 
Black-fryers London. | 1. Cor. 16. 13. | Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. | At 
London | Printed by Iohn Beale. 1616. 
Of the author I know nothing, excepting that ir 
the dedication “To the Right Hon $* Ion 
Iolles Knight Lord Maior of this Honounbk 
City of London, and to the Right Worp! i 
Sheriffes, together with all the Right Wor’ 
Senatours, and Aldermen, Grace and Peace in this 
world, Rest and Glory in the world to come,’k 
speaks of himself as a native of London: “Ths 
place being the place where my Father, my self, 
many of my children and kindred were bore’ 
Following this dedicatory epistle there is one 
his “beloued Parishioners, Inhabitants of th 
precinct of Blackefryers London,” from which 
make the following quotation, partly because @ 
the subject-matter, and partly to give some ids 
of the author’s style :— 

‘For as Preaching is of power especially to work 
vpon the affections, so Printing may be one espe 
meanes to informe the iudgment, For that whichi 
Printed lieth by a man, and may againe and againe® 
read, and thorowly pondered, till a man come to 
ceiue the very depth of that hee readeth. Besides bet 
in is a great benefit of printing, that the gifts an 
paines of Gods seruants are made much more comm 
then otherwise they could be : hereby we pertake of th 
labours of those who haue liued in former times, * 
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other coiitries, and whom we could neuer baue heard 

e, Now a good thing, the more common it is, the 
better it is. It cannot be denied but that knowledge 
and learning haue wonderfully increased by the benefit 
of printing. Wheras there is a common complaint 
sgainst the multitude of Bookes, it is either against idle 
andeuill Bookes, or els an vniust complaint. If it bee said, 
that there can nothing bee written but what hath beene 
written before, I answere, that though it should be true 
in regard of the summe & substance of matters, yet in 
regard of a more full opening, a more perspicuous de- 
livering, & more euident prouing, a more powerfull 
wging and pressing of points, a more fit applying of 
them to present occasions, more and more may be, and 
daily is added by sundry Authors, whereby the Church 
of God is much edified,”’ 

Literary antiquaries are well aware of the 
textual differences which are sometimes found in 
books of the same date and impression, I do 
pot kaow whether in any other book of that period 
we find so candid an explanation as is given by 
our “ Printer to the Reader”: — 

“Good Reader. I haue taken the best care that I 
could to set foorth this worke in the best manner that I 
could for true Printing: yet I cannot denie but that 
wme faults haue escaped in some copies: such diligence 
bath beene vsed by the Author in correcting his worke, 
that so oftas his leasure permitted him, he came him- 
welfe to the Presse, and as he found a fault amended it, 
mas there are very few faults but are amended in most 
ifthe Bookes. If therefore thou meete with any slippe 
thet may make the sence obscure, compare thy Booke 
vith some others, and thou maiest finde it amended.” 
Ihave in my time passed not a few old books 
through my hands, but I do not recollect ever 
laving met one with so many typographical errors 
ware to be found in this volume. 

Of the body of the work little need be said ; 
fr whatever popularity it may have had in its 
om day, if it had any, there is nothing in it 
wptoaching the faintest originality to give it any 
interest in ours. Had our author but as much 
len observation and plain-spokenness as Philip 
Subbes, what interesting contemporary allusions 
vemight have had! But there is such a flatness, 

I may be allowed the word, in the style, a 
wurtly guarding of phrases, that we wish he could 

¢ his monotony with something of the fiery 
_ of old William Perkins. 
¢ indulges in an historical retrospect, which 
We may quote (p. 139) :— 

“Not to search after examples of other ages & 
ee consider how miraculously God preserued Queene 

ibeth (of blessed memory) both from inuasions of 
emies abroade, and also from many conspiracies of 
Initors at home. After 44. yeeres, and 4. moneths pros- 
petous raigne, in peace she ended her daies, notwith- 
tanding all dangers whatsoeuer.” 

ting his own time our author was evidently 
‘decided pessimist, as we may see (p. 143) :— 

“ . 
mt these daies all is for shew, little or nothing in 
sigh As buildings, wares, apparrell &c. are all of the 

lest stuffe, but with the fairest glosse and show 
may bee, so our religion and all things else,” 


Again (p. 154) :-— 


“Some cast away this brest-plate [righteousness] for 
| promotion sake, not caring how they bribe, flatter, please 
| and fawne vpon great men, others for wealth, oppreasing, 
defrauding, and many waies wronging their neighbours : 
| others for their pleasures, profaning the sabbath, swear- 

ing, eating and drinking vnto gluttony and drunken- 
| nesse, vsing vnlawfull games, imm derately pursuing 
lawfull pastimes, attiring themselues in strange apparrell 

aboue their estate, vnbeseeming their place,” &c, 

He inveighs strongly against those who neglect 
the reading of the Bible, and goes on to say—and 
the passage is very well worth quoting (p. 318):— 

“They who care not to reade it, or heare it at all : of 
all bookes they least respect the Bible. Many will haue 
statute bookes, cronicles, yea play-bookes, and such like 
toyish pamphlets, but not a Bible in their house or hands: 
yea (which is very lamentable) some schollers which in- 
tend to bee Diuines, haue and reade store of postils, 
legends, a:.d such like trash, and yet strangers to the 
holy scriptures. Some vse to carry other bookes with 
them to Church, euen then to draw away their mindes 
from hearing Gods word when it is read and preached 
by others. Some goe yet further, and will not suffer 
their wiues, children, or other of their houshold to reade 
the Word. And some scoffe at such as carry the scrip- 
tures with them to Church, terming them in reproach, 
Bible-carriers.” 

The reference made to the death of Prince 
Henry, the eldest son of James I., may be noted 
(p. 441) :— 

* Among other publike iudgements I cannot let passe 
that soare, heauy, grieuous stroake whereby the life of 
that worthy admirable Prince was taken away vpon the 
sixt of Nouember 1612.” 

In quoting from Scripture Gouge evidently 
used a version other than that issued by authority 
in 1611. He quotes from Isaiah Ixiv. 6: “ All 
our righteousnesse being as filthy clouts.” This 
may be matched by a couplet from Sir John 
Harington’s translation of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, 1591. It is the simile of a pilot 
cautiously putting to sea, and afterwards boldly 
taking full advantage of the favouring wind:— 

“ But after, when he dreads no more such doubts, 

He sayles apace, and c/apps on all his clouts.” 

What is the meaning of the italicized words 
in the following passage (p. 458) 7?— 

“Sinnes doe greeue the spirit, and quench his good 
gift in vs: the Spirit being greeued, und prouoked to 
withdraw his presence, will not returne againe with a 
wet finger.” 

In Nares’s Dict. (ed. 1872, vol. i. p. 308) a 
| passage with a similar expression is given from 
Dekker’s A Strange Horse-Race, 1613; but its 
exact meaning is there stated to be ‘‘not quite 
clear.” I give other two examples of the phrase, 
which may help its elucidation :— 

“T can finde 
One with a wet finger that is starke blind.” 
Tr. of Love and Fortune, 1589, c. 4. 
“ Flores. Canst thou bring me thither ? 
Peasant. With a wet finger, sir.” 
Wisdom of Dr. Dodypol!, 1600, A. 3. 
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Dr. Jonxson ano Apam Suitn.—Is it known 
who wrote the article on The Wilberforce Corre- 
spondence in No. 145 (October, 1840) of the 
Edinburgh Review? It is on account of the 
quotation respecting the alleged meeting at Glas- 
gow between Samuel Johnson and Adam Smith 
(when each is said to have insulted the other in 
the most outrageous manner, Johnson being the 
aggressor) that I wish to ask this question. The 
Edinburgh reviewer states that he believes the 
story had not been printed before; but in that he 
was in error, for it was communicated by Sir 
Walter Scott to Croker, who mentioned it in 
the annotated edition of Boswell which he pub- 
lished in 1831. Croker, however, pointed out that, 
at any rate in the form in which it was told, it 
could not be true, for it was said to be & propos 
of a letter written by Adam Smith in praise of 
Hume on the occasion of the death of the latter, 
which did not occur until 1776, three years after 
Johnson’s only visit to Glasgow. 

Perhaps I may point out another inaccuracy in 
the story. Itstates that Johnsonand Adam Smith 
were “introduced” to each other when the “un- 
fortunate rencontre” is said to have taken place; 
yet we know that Johnson told Boswell in 1763 
that he had met Smith before that, when they 
“ did not take to each other”; but he added, “If 
I had known that he loved rhyme as much as you 
say he does, I should have hugged him.” Croker 
says Smith was not in Glasgow in 1773, and it 
would be interesting if this could be proved. It 
is known that he was never long absent from 
Kirkaldy between 1766 and 1776, whilst engaged 
in the composition of his great work. Johnson 
passed through that town soon after leaving Edin- 
burgh on his northern tour, but does not mention 
Smith; and we know that the latter made a 
journey to London some time in that year. It 
is also known that Johnson and Smith frequently 
met in London long afterwards, particularly on 
one occasion in 1778, when Johnson was “ very 
rough.” It is possible that the strange story may, 
as Croker suggests, have originated in some ex- 
aggerated or misrepresented account of this ; but, 
with the Quarterly reviewer of Croker’s Boswell 
(vol, xlvi. p. 44), I must venture to express the 
‘strongest suspicion ” of such an outrageous insult 
and retort having taken place as is stated in the 
anecdote before us. In The Wilberforce Corre- 
spondence, published in 1840, it is given as a note 
by the editors (Robert Isaac and Samuel Wilber- 
force) on a passage of one of their father’s letters, 
in which he alludes to “a certain characteristic 
coolness” of Dr. Smith. The note (which occurs 
at vol. i. p. 40) purports to give the story as told 
by Smith himself, apparently in the presence of 
several persons, in the year 1787. This was long 
after Johnson’s death, and it would be odd if 
Smith then told the story almost as if it had been 








Blackheath. 


Raymine Distica.—Beneath the south aisle of 
the noble church of Tamworth is a vaulted crypt, 
originally constructed, as the majority of the late 
medieval crypts were, as an 
house for the storing of the human remains dy 
up in forming fresh graves. 
the crypt was filled not many years since bare 
been all removed, and the only indication of it 
original purpose is the following rhyming distic, 


Sir Walter Scott pire 


To use Mr. MacCualloch: 


W. T. Lyys, 


The bones with which 


which deserves perpetuation :— 


“ O dominus dives non omni tempore vives, ; 
Fac bona dum vivis, post mortem vivere si vis 


Picture Creantnc.—Having had occasion & 


Epuunp VENABLE 


refer to the accounts of the expenses on the kag’ 


buildings, in France, published by Leon de l 
borde, among those at Fontainebleau for 1537-40! 
came upon two curious facts—one, that out of 19 
artists employed on works in stucco and painting 


only ten can, judging from their names, have bet 


Italians ; and another which I will give in 
original French :— 


“A Francisque de Boullogne, peintre. 
11 livres pour avoir vacqué durant le m 


ois d’octobres 


laver et nettoyer le vernis 4 quatre grands tableaas 
paintures appartenant au Roy, de la main de Rapbee 
d’Urbin, assavoir: le Saint Michel, la Saint Marguem™, 


et Saint Anne, et le portrait de la Vice Reyne 


de Naples’ 


So that within twenty years from the death ¢ 
Raphael these four famous works, now i 
Louvre, had been varnished, and were cleaned 


or under the superintendence of Primaticcis 


rs 
the only occasion on which the two met, [ti 
also told as of Johnson’s (only) visit to Scotlang 
at which, as I have shown, it could hardly hay 
occurred, if it did at all. 
Prof. John Millar as his authority for it, and th 
Edinburgh reviewer said that he remembered beigy 
told it nearly fifty years before by one (doubtles 
meaning Millar) who met with Smith just after; 
took place, and that Johnson’s first remark wy 
even more rude and insulting than as reported in 
The Wilberforce Correspondence. It may be worth 
while to point out (in case such an idea occurs ty 
any one) that the above note of time proves thi 
the author of the review could not have beep 
Macaulay, because the review was written in 1840, 
fifty years before which was 1790, and Macauly 
was not born until 1800. The story, I need hardly 
remark, was copied into the life of Adam Swith ia 
the Penny Cyclopedia. 
expression (in the life of Adam Smith prefixed tp 
his edition of The Wealth of Nations) with regwi 
to it as related, “ No such unphilosophical renconin 
did, or in fact could, take place.” One would like, 
therefore, to ascertain, if possible, who it was that 
wrote the review in which it is repeated without 
sufficient examination. 
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we take the French livre of 1530-40 as equivalent 
to twenty francs of the present time, which will 
be nearly correct, Primaticcio received about ten 

unds of our money for what he did to Raphael’s 
pictures. It is certain, therefore, that he did more 
to them than wash them with a sponge and cold 
water. 

By these accounts it appears also that Il Rosso 
was paid, in 1533, 903 livres for nine months’ 
board and lodging while painting a large picture 
for Francis I., and had 200 livres given him asa 
present. Primaticcio is first mentioned in 1535 as 
“gn nommé Boullogne,” and the average salaries 
per month paid at Fontainebleau were then—II 
Rosso, 50 livres; Primaticcio, 25 livres; Fran- 
cesco Pellegrini and Bart. di Miniato, 20 livres 
each ; and the French artists from 12 to 20 livres. 
Girolamo della Robbia was well paid for his works 
by the piece. Later Il Rosso’s salary must have 
been at least 100 livres per month, and after his 
death, in 1541, Primaticcio was paid 1,200 livres 
perannum. These payments were independent 
of the cost of the colours, &c., for which the king 
paid. Rapa N. JAMEs. 


Sin E. Lanpszer’s “ DistincuisHeD MemBer 
or THe Humane Society.”—So far back as 
twenty-eight years since I was the first to make 
known in the pages of this journal that Mr. New- 
man Smith would bequeath to the National Gal- 
lery his picture of “ A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society,” by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
This was published in a note on “ The Accidental 
Origin of celebrated Pictures,” in which various 
particulars were given concerning this popular 
painting (2 S. iii. 482-3). As a supplement to 
this note, it may be well here to place on record 
the following communication that appeared in the 
Atheneum, Feb. 7, 1885 :-— 


“We owe to the courtesy of Mr. Lambton Young, of 
the Royal Humane Society, the permission to publish 
the following letter, which refers to part of the history 
of two famous works, and gives the origin of the name 
of one of Sir Edwin's best-known pictures, which was at 
the Academy in 1838 and 1874, and at Leeds in 1868. 
‘Saved’ was at the Academy in 1856 and 1874, and the 
en dedicated to the Humane Society, was published 
0 


“Dear Strn,—Some three or four years ago I was 
mitten to by somebody belonging to the Royal Humane 
Society asking almost the same question just received. 

) alswer was sending the then writer two engravings, 
No, 1, “ Distinguished Member of the Humane Society,” 
No, 2, “Saved,” a Newfoundland dog who had “ saved ” 
‘child from drowning. These two impressions, as I 
understood, were framed and placed in the Committee 
Room. In reply to your note I beg to say “the dis- 
tinguished member” belonged to Newman Smith, of 
Croydon Lodge, Croydon. The dog's name was Paul 
y. I wrote in a hurry on the back of the canvas as a 

—when it was going from my studio to the R.A. 
bibition—the title it now goes by. Mrs. (?) Newman 
has the picture, and I believe it is left to the 
Gallery, I can only in conclusion add that 





Mr. Newman Smith was rather disappointed when his 
dog appeared in character rather than “the property of 
Newman Smith, Esq., of Croydon Lodge” !—Yours 
truly, E. LAnpsEER.’” 

I may add to this that the particulars that I 
gave in the pages of “N. & Q.” relative to the 
painting were thoroughly correct, and were ob- 
tained from a member of Mr. Newman Smith's 
family. Curnpert Bepe. 


Pewnnatism.—Archbishop Trench, in his book 
Gustavus Adolphus, second edit., 1872, p. 131, 
writing of the universities of Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War, mentions “ a hateful system of 
oppression,” an “abominable fabric of recognized 
bullying,” that grew up about this time under the 
name of “pennalism.” On this subject he refers 
to Hauser, Deutschland nach dem Dreissigjaihrigen 
Kriege, 1862, pp. 390-9, and says that the deriva- 
tion of the word is uncertain. There appears, 
however, to be no uncertainty about the history of 
the term among German scholars. [ find in 
Weigand that about 1600 Pennal was the con- 
temptuous nickname given by the senior students 
in the German universities to the first-year men, 
because the freshmen were generally more con- 
scientious in attending lectures than the seniors, 
and constantly carried about with them the pen- 
nale or pen-case. A. L. Maynew. 


TypHoon.—Prof. Skeat, in his Etymological 
Dictionary, sub voce, asserts very positively that 
this word comes from a Chinese term, tae-fung, 
which is compounded from the two words ta, great, 
and fang (in Cantonese fung), wind. I consider 
that there are good grounds for associating the 
word with the Arabic t#/dn, which is the ordinary 
expression in Eastern waters for a storm or burri- 
cane. In Hickock’s translation of the travels of 
Ceesar Frederick we find the term in the following 
passage :— 

“ When I had thus resolued my selfe, I went a boord of 
the shippe of Bengula, at which time it was the yeere 
of Touffon: concerning which Toujfon ye are to under- 
stand that in the East Jndies often times, there are not 
stormes as in other countreys; but every 10. or 12. yeres 
there are such tempests and stormes, that it is a thing 
incredible, but to those that haue seene it, neither do 
they know certainly in what yeere they wil come,”— 
Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, &c., vol, ii. p. 240. 

The writer then proceeds to describe the par- 
ticular towffon which he encountered, and which 
lasted for three days and three nights, carrying 
away sails and rudder and causing the loss 
of the mast. Cssar Frederick was then tra- 
velling from Pegu to Chatigan (Chittagong), and 
it is plain from his description that his ship was 
caught in one of the cyclones which are a common 
and dangerous feature of the Bay of Bengal. The 
word téfan is derived from an Arabic root signify- 
ing a circular movement, and is thus identical in 
meaning with cyclone. The latter term is now 
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confined to the circular storms of the Indian 
Ocean, just as typhoon has acquired a localized 
meaning in the China seas. Originally t@fan was 
employed for everything beyond a moderate gale. 

The spelling typhoon doubtless originated from 
a mistaken analogy with the Greek Tudov, and 
need not puzzle us when we remember the curious 
orthography employed by the earlier English 
visitors to India, which in some cases has lasted 
to the present day, ¢.g., “nabob” for nawwib, 
“Sepoy” for Sipdhi, &. At the same time 
I think it very likely that rufa v was one of the 
Semitic words introduced into Greek by the early 
navigators, and is really the same as t@fan ; and I 
should not be surprised if the Chinese taefung 
were the same word, notwithstanding the plausible 
etymology that has been discovered for it. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Attan Ramsay, Port.—“ Doctors differ,” and 
so do biographical dictionaries. This poet, accord- 
ing to an abridged edition (1808) of Lempriere’s, 
was born in 1696 and died 1763. A Handbook of 
Biography, edited by Elihu Rich, 1863, gives the 
dates as 1685-1758, while in Ramsay’s Poems, 
published 1859 by W. & R. Chambers, the date 
of birth is 1686, and that of death 1758; and, 
finally, Johnson’s Lives of the British Poets fixes 
the date of Ramsay’s birth in 1686, and his death 
1757. The authorities given may possibly be con- 
sidered not trustworthy. The question is, What 
biographical dictionary is ? 
Atrrep Cnas. Jonas. 

Swansea, 

[One, at least, of the dictionaries named—the Hand- 
book of Elihu Rich—is terribly disappointing. It may 
safely be said that no biographical dictionary is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive or wholly trustworthy. ] 


Inn Sieys.—The following cutting from the 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury of 
Jan. 30 is worth preserving in your pages :— 

“Mr. Peacock, of Bottesford Manor, informs us that 
he has just seen among some old family papers relating 
to Lincolnshire a notice, dated 1664, that certain rents 
due to the Crown were to be paid at the ‘ Angel’ inn in 
Brigg in that year. He has also found a similar notice 
relating to the ‘George’ inn at Kirton-in-Lindsey dated 
1659. These are the earliest notices of these inns he 
remembers to have seen. though they probably date 
from a much earlier period.” 

Anon. 


Staves 1n Enotanp 1n 1753.—Here is an 
advertisement from the Public Advertiser, Friday, 
Aug. 31, p. 2 col, 3:— 

“Run away on Sunday Night last, from on board the 
Vessel Tryal, Capt. James Hylton, lying in the Downs, 
a Negro Fellow, named Samuel Willis, aged 27 Years, 
about five Feet nine Inches high, his left Ancle much 
larger than the other, and larger under the Hip, and a 
very stout limb’d Fellow, speaks good English, and very 
indifferently cloathed, Whoever secures the said Fellow, 





or brings him to Anthony Fitzer, at the Green D 

at Shadwell Dock, shall receive Three Guineas Reward, 
and all Charges.” 

“A young Negro Fellow named Scipio,” about 
nineteen, is advertised for in the paper of Oct. 17 
1753, p. 2, col. 3; Oct. 19, p. 3, col. 2, &e., “Tw, 
Guineas Reward.” F. J. F, 


Batitoon.—It has been stated that the firs 
mention of an air-balloon is in an advertisement 
of the Marybone Gardens in the Public Advertise 
of May 25,1753. This is not the case. Thos 
gardens are advertised in that day’s paper, and 
again on May 28 and 30; but no balloon is 
mentioned. The earliest advertisement of one at 
the gardens in the Public Advertiser is on Monday, 
Sept. 24, 1753, p. 2, col. 2 :— 

“ Marybone Gardens.—The Musical Entertainments at 
this Place will end this Evening. The Doors to be 
opened at Five o'clock, the Music to begin exactly at 
Six, and the Fireworks at Nine. The Explanation with 
the Order of Firing to be exhibited this Evening, 1, 
Twenty-one Pieces of Cannon. 2. Sky-rockets, 3, Two 
vertical Wheels, 4. Two Air Balloons. 5, 6. Fire-trees 
and Fire-pumps, 7. Sky-rockets, 8, 9. T'wo Obelisks 
with brilliant Fountains and Suns. 10. An Arch with 
200 slow Fires. 11. Line-Rockets, 12. A large Su, 
13. Two Balloons. 14. Two Italian Wheels. 15, Sky. 
rockets, 16. A regulated Piece of various Mutations, 
17. Two brilliant Wheels with slow Fires in the Midile, 
18, Sky-rockets. 19. A large Balloon Wheel which 
throws out of eight Boxes, Stara and Serpents, 2, 
Two Pots d’Egritts. ¢a By particular Desire, Master 
Moore will sing several Sungs. Admittance one Shilling” 
The balloons, No. 13, were no doubt (like 19)s 
kind of shell, defined earlier as “ paste-board balls 
full of combustibles.” ‘‘ 23. A large Balloon Wheel’ 
is the only balloon named in the advertisement ia 
the Public Advertisir of Sept. 19, 1753. 

F. J. Forwivatt 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring informatio 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix ther 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Masters or Stamrorp Grammar ScHO00L— 
Will some kind reader supply me, either througt 
the medium of “N. & Q.” or direct to mysel 
for literary purposes, any particulars of the follor- 
ing masters of the Stamford Grammar School, # 
I am writing the history of that venerable instilt 
tion, its founder, masters, scholars, &c.?— 

1. Richd. Waite, buried Sept. 18, 1592, 

2. Robt. Mylns, 1592-3. 

3. Samuel Phanson, 1594. 

4. Thomas Bellot, 1611. 

5. Lionell Lamb, 1623-37, died Rector of & 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and there bu 
Jan. 28, 1659/60. 

6. Rayner Herman, 1657-62, afterwards Rest 
of Tinwell, Rutland, buried there 1668, 
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7, Richd. Swan, 1611-17, afterwards Rector of 
Preston, Rutland. 

8, Mr. Newborow, appointed in 1617 by the cor- 

tion, at the request of Frances, Countess of Exe- 
ter, by letter written to the alderman (or mayor) and 
corporation. Her ladyship was the second wife of 
Thomas Cecil, second Baron of Burghley and first 
Rarl of Exeter, K.G. (who died Feb. 7, 1621/2), 
daughter of Wm. Brydges, fourth Lord Chandos, 
and widow of Sir Tho. Smith, of Parsons Green, 
Middlesex, Master of Requests and Latin Secretary 
to James I. She survived the earl more than forty 
years, dying in 1663, aged eighty-seven. In her 
letter to the corporate body she designates Mr. 
Newborow as her son’s schoolmaster, at this time 
“an ancient master of arts, and a good scholar for 
latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and one as I doubt not 
will give you all good contentment.” He did 
not give “good contentment,” as, in consequence 
of “diverse and sundry complayntes of groase 
negligence he hath ever used in the teaching of 
his scholers, w°" hath bene for the space of six 
yeres to the very great damage and hindrance of 
the towne,” was by order of the Hall, dated June 6, 
1623, had “ warninge to p*vide for himselfe against 
the ffeast of Sa’ct Michaell Tharchangell next 
ensuinge.” 

9 Symon Humphrys (from Melton School), 
1636, buried Sept. 24, 1657. 

10. William Shawecrosse, 
baried April 30, 1665. 

ll. Samuel Gerey, Geree, or Gewee, as his 
mme is spelt in the St. George’s registers, in 
which church he was buried June 22, 1673. 

P Joseph Sedgwick, Cik., Master 1673/4- 

Also, I shall be glad of a brief notice of Dr. 
John Chevalier, Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
1775-89, Vice-Chancellor, 1776, who, says Carlisle, 
was educated at Stamford School. 

Justin Simpson. 


appointed 1662-3, 


Stamford. 


PS.—I may add that no ancient documents are 
wa to exist in the town relative to the school. 


Got. Tuornton.—The editor of the Revue 

Briannique, M. Pierre Amédée Pichot, is desirous 
f obtaining information about the representa- 
tires of the celebrated sportsman Col. Thornton, 
etly of Thornville Royal, Yorkshire, author of 

4 Sporting Tour in Scotland and A Sporting 
Twr in France. According to Capt. Salvin’s 
Paleonry in the British Isles, the colonel left 
Yorkshire in 1808 for Spye Park, Wiltshire, and 
i 1819 went to France. Having bought the 
Pincipality of Chambord, he lived there, it is said, 
«Prince de Chambord, till within a year or two 
his death, which took place at Paris in 1823. 
He left behind him one child, a daughter, about 
a years old. This account, M. Pichot says, is 





not quite correct. The mere purchase of the 
principality would not involve the right to the title 
without the formal permission of the Government. 
Moreover, no French work mentions any sale of 
Chambord before the time when a national sub- 
scription placed the property in the hands of 
“ Henry V.” Merle, in his work on Chambord, pub- 
lished in 1832, merely says that the castle was 
leased to Col. Thornton for two years in 1819. M. 
Pichot wishes, if possible, to trace the history of 
the colonel’s representatives, and to learn what 
has become of his letters and family papers, as well 
as the pictures and other works of art which he 
possessed when at Thornville Royal. Perhaps 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may be able 
to furnish the required information. M. Pichot’s 
Paris address is 71, Rue de la Victoire. 
W. R. S. R. 
Suicipe or AniMAts, Insects, &.—Can any 
of your readers supply me with references in 
literature to cases of apparent self-destruction in 
animals? Aristotle has one in his History of 
Animals. Iam told there is one in De Quincey. 
Recent unpublished examples will also be grate- 
fully received by Wynw Westcort, M.B. 
4, Torriano Avenue, Camden Road, N.W. 
[See 5 S, x. 166, 313; xi, 55.) 


Fiorentine Custom.— A custom prevails at 
Florence of buying little cages of beetles, which 
are sold about the streets on Ascension Day. All 
I could find out was that it was an “old” custom 
and “for luck.” Can any of your readers give me 
the origin? Surely there must be some legend 
attached to it. . B. 


Tae Prayer Boox arraneed as Sarp.—Who 
was the first to publish an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer “arranged as said”? I have a 
copy of such a work by the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, 
the well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar, printed in 
1838 at Amsterdam. Dr. Bosworth was at the 
time British Chaplain at Rotterdam. News seems 
to have travelled slowly in those days, “ King 
William” being mentioned throughout in the 
prayers for the sovereign. The preface is dated 
April 19, 1838, but William IV. died in May, 
1837. The book can hardly have been issued 
with such an extraordinary blunder, and it has 
occurred to me that my copy may consist of proof- 
sheets. It formerly belonged to a Mrs. Jarman, 
Sandiacre, Derbyshire. It does net appear under 
Dr. Bosworth’s name in the British Museum 
Catalogue. R. B. P. 


Tuomas Burton, Vicar or Hatirax, 1712-3. 
—He seems to be of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1686. Can any one tell me anything 
of the family to which he belonged, or of his 
antecedents before he was Vicar of Halifax ? 
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Samvet Co.uper.— Are any biographical 
details obtainable of the author of the Columna 
Rostrata, especially any that would explain his 
entering into such (comparatively) ample details 
of the Dutch wars? ALEKTOR. 


Avutaor or Book Wantep. —In 1656 there 
appeared in print at Sdros-Patak, in Hungary, a 
Magyar version of an English book, the title of which 
may be literally translated as follows: The Road 
leading to True and Perfect Beatitude; or, In- 
trogresston to Faith, &c. The translator in his 
dedicatory letter says that whilst sitting in St. 
Christopher's Church in London one Sunday he 
discovered the original work at the end of an 
English Bible, and was so much charmed with the 
book that he there and then decided to translate 
it into his mother tongue, which task he accom- 
plished in ten or eleven weeks, Judging by the 
somewhat lengthy title of the book it is a kind 
of paraphrase of the Bible in a series of queries 
and replies. The name of the English author is 
a mentioned. .Who was he ? L. L. K 

ull, 


IrauiAn Poem: “Gesta Navaur Bariran- 
nicne” (6" §. x. 495).—Will some one kindly tell 
all that he may happen to know concerning this 
work and where it can be procured ? 

° Sr. J. H. 


Henry Martin, tae Reoicipr.—Had he any 
son? I find *“*Henry Martin, Esq.,” elected for 
Abingdon in 1649, at which date the regicide 
represented the county of Berks. Wom FP. 


Avurnor Wantep of an octavo volume, of 
which a fragment contains on p. 145 a poem 
entitled “ The Birth of Manly Virtue, inscribed to 
his Excellency the Lord Carteret,” and on p. 156 
another, “ A Vindication of the Libel; or, a New 
Ballad ; written by a Shoe-boy on an Attorney, 
who was formerly a Shoe Boy.” 5S. W. Beck. 


Sr. Paut’s.—The pavement of St. Paul’s is now, 
I think, principally of stone, except, possibly, under 
the dome. But Preston says, The floor of the 
whole church is paved with marble,” 1804. When 


was this altered, and why ? ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Carvep Stonework 1x Barrersta Park.— 
At the corner formed by the Thames and the 
Albert Road lies on the grass a quantity of hand- 
somely sculptured stonework, evidently from some 
old building. Can any one give its history? The 


ing is bei apid] fi i ’s | 
carving is being rapidly defaced by children’s | great good. Probably such proverbs are not the 


boots. Why is it doomed to lie prostrate on the 
turf? Murano. 
[These stones once formed the celebrated colonnade 
of Burlington House, Piccadilly, Cunningham, in his 
Handbook for London (ed. 1850), says, “* Lord Burling- 


ton, the architect, made it into a mansion by a new 





— 


| front and the addition of a grand colonnade behind what 


Ralph has called ‘ the most expensive wall in England’” 
He goes on to quote from Horace Walpole and gir 
William Chambers. The former writes: “As I passed 
under the gate by night, it could not strike me, At day. 
break, looking out of the window to see the sun rise | 
was surprised with the visjon of the colonnade thi 
fronted me. It seemed one of those edifices that are 
raised by genii in a night-time.’ Sir William Chamber 
says, “ Few in this vast city suspect, I believe, that 
behind an old brick wall in Piccadilly there is one of 
the finest pieces of architecture in Europe.” On the 
demolition of Burlington House the “ grand colonnade” 
was ignominiously carted away to Battersea Park, and 
has lain there, exposed to wiud and weather, ever since.] 


‘Penna Vortans.” — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information as to wheres 
copy of this work of Edward Cocker. can be seen! 
The libraries of the British Museum, Bodleian, 
Advocates’, Edinburgh, and various others, have 
been ransacked in vain. The title-page is, in full; 

Penna Volans, or The Young Man's Accomplishment, 
being the quintessence of those curious Arts, Writing and 
Arithmetick. Whereby ingenious Youths may soone be 
made—For Cleark-ship fit, or Management of Trade, 
Invented, Written, & Engraven, By Edward Cocker, 
1601. 

According to Fownes it contained a portrait of 
the author, ef. twenty-eight. Any information 
as to this particular work of the famous penma, 
arithmetician, and engraver will be most welcome, 
W. Anperson Sma. 

Ledwig, N.B, 

Krrsy anp Spence.—I should be greatly 
obliged to any one who will inform me as to where 
the correspondence of either of these two celebrated 
entomologists may be found ; not only the lettes 
which they mutually exchanged, but those which 
they received, and of these there must have bes 
many, from other naturalists, 

AtrreD Newros. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


A Forcorren Puitosorner.—In Sir Wa 
Hamilton’s notes to Reid’s Works, vol. i. p. 2, 
1872, he recites: “On earth,’ says a forgotten phile 
sopher, ‘ there is nothing great but Man; in Man 
there is nothing great but Mind.’” Who isthe 
forgotten philosopher ? J. Hi 


“Sorr worps BUTTER wo panswiPs.”--4 
friend writes to ask me the origin and exact meth 
ing of this proverb, Not being able to find itis 
“N. & Q,” Iam induced to put a query upon 
It is to be presumed that it is correlatative 
“Hard words break no bones,” and implies tht 
if the one does no great harm the other does ™ 


outcome of any inappreciation of kindness or 
kindness, but of a feeling of the small value 

mere words when there is little reason to believe 
in their sincerity (Jas. ii. 16). But whilst bresk: 
ing bones is easily seen to represent doing 10)" 
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it is not so easy to see why buttering parsnips 
should have been thought = as a metaphorical 
expression for performing a benefit. 

W. T. Lyxn. 
Blackheath, 


Coxcento By Hanpet.—There is a Concerto in 
major by Handel which does not appear to be 
pablished. It consists of largo, ciaconna, an- 
dante and fuga, and has often been played from 
MS. by Mr. Best, whose description I quote with 
a view to its identification :— 

“This work is distinguished by the sustained pianissimo 
ofthe beautiful opening movement, which, with its fine 

ces of harmony, claims attention from the first 
poe, Astriking effect is produced near the end of the 
pirited and melodious fugue bya cadenza d’inganno, or 
interrupted close, here introduced with masterly skill.” 
To this I may add that the andante is remarkable 
for the sublime and imposing progressions of its 
magnificent bass, with which it works up to an 
impassioned climax in a series of majestic passages 
culminating in a profusion of the grandest and most 
ususual harmonies, This masterpiece is not con- 
tained in either of the two sets of six concertos 
ileady published, nor has it been included, up to 
the present time, in the German Handel Society’s 
illection. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me where either the original edition or MS. of 
this noble work is to be found, even though it be 
bata skeleton treble and bass? Is it in the public 
library at Hamburg? As it is intended this year 
‘ocommemorate the bicentenary of Handel’s birth, 
Tam sure that this question possesses full interest 
for the musical antiquary. Mosicvs. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Te Devil. Containing a Review and Investigation 

all Public Subjects whatever, &c. By a Society 
y Gentlemen. 8vo. No date. Printed by 

Deew & Grant, and sold by W. 8, Forbes, No. 3, 

ae (Nos. 1 to 13, “Price 2d, to be continued 


Jerutbaal ; or, a Vindication of the Sober Testimony 
Tat Sanfat Complyance, from the Exceptions of Mr. 
im answer to his Theodulia, small 4to., London, 
68, H, Foukarp, 


Avriors or Quorations WanTED.— 
“For the right that needs assistance, 
Gainst the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance 
And the good that we can do,” 

: , E. R. Norrts Matuews. 
We miss thee here, but faith would rather 
Behold thee with thy Heavenly Father,” 

Concluding thus :— 
“But patient wait Heaven’s brief decree 
That sends my spirit back to thee.” 
VIATOR. 
“Death—that thing that ends all other things.” 
BLaDuD 
“ . 
Oh! but to curse thee once, and but once more ; 
thou be very proud but very poor,” 
P. 


Replies. 


DEATH OF RICHARD II. 
(6% S. x. 513; xi. 36, 75.) 


I cannot go with Walsingham, Otterbourne, or 

Peter of Blois in holding either that Richard 
died by voluntary starvation, if we may credit the 
friends of Henry, in consequence of Richard’s grief 
for the fate of his late adherents, or by compulsory 
starvation, if we listen to the opposite party, in 
consequence of orders given by him who hoped to 
profit by his death. As Lingard justly observes, 
the events preceding Richard’s death “ will provoke 
a suspicion that he owed the loss of his life to the 
order of the man who had already bereaved him 
of his crown. No time could be more opportune 
for the commission of such a crime. Who in 
England, whilst the heads of Richard’s adherents 
were still mouldering on London Bridge, would 
venture to charge Henry with the murder? The 
death of the captive would at once relieve him 
from the apprehension of the war with which he 
was threatened by ‘‘ the King of France,” in order 
to restore his son-in-law, Richard, to the throne. 
Again, if Peter of Blois’s so-called continuation of 
Ingulph’s History is, as Mr. Wright considers it, 
spurious, it cannot be cited as any authority. 
** Nothing in Richard’s character or conduct before 
his demise indicated the capability of such a 
Spartan resolution as was necessary for a lingering 
suicide. This idea, therefore, is the least probable 
supposition” (Sharon Turner, vol. ii. p. 166). 
According to Froissart Richard appears to have 
been a lover of good cheer, and in further proof 
of this we know, on the authority of Hardyng, 
that in Richard’s “kitchen” there were no less 
than “300 servitours.” Hence, in my view, had 
Richard been still at Windsor at the time of his 
death, he would have been far more likely to have 
died of voluntary surfeit than of voluntary star- 
vation. 
The secrets of the prison-house are not often 
permitted to transpire, especially during the life- 
time of the man who has the greatest possible 
interest in preventing their so doing. The 
contemporary chronicles of Froissart, Adam of 
Usk, and Hardyng shed much light on this inter- 
esting subject. Froissart, who died shortly after 
his munificent patron, Richard, says, “I could not 
learn the particulars of [Richard’s] death, nor how it 
happened, the day I wrote these chronicles”; and 
then he enters at some length into such minute 
details of the king’s funeral as one could only 
expect from an eye-witness of the facts he tells us, 
He says that the cavalcade halted in Cheapside for 
upwards of two hours ; and that more than 20,000 
persons came to see the King, who lay in a litter, 
covered with black, and a canopy of the same, his 
head on a black cushion, and his face uncovered.” 
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According to Lingard, the king “was exposed 
with the face bare from the eyebrows to the chin ”; 
hence the crowd, including very many who must 
have known the king, would be unable to see any 
wound or bruise above the eyebrows. 

Froissart continues :-— 

**King Richard reigned 22 years in great prosperity, 
and with much splendour. I, John Froissart, know it 
well, for I witnessed it, during my residence with him, 
fora quarter ofa year. He made me good cheer, because 
in my youth I had been secretary to King Edward his 
Grandfather, When I took my leave of him at Windsor, 
he presented me, by one of his knights, a silver gilt 
goblet, filled with 100 nobles which were then of service 
to me, and will be as longas I live. News was spread 
abroad that King Richard was dead. This had been 
expected some time; for it was well known he would 
never come out of the Toweralive. All these transactions 
were perfectly well known in France,”—Vol. iv. p. 688, ed. 
1805. 

Adam of Usk (1377-1404) tells us (a.p. 1399) : 

“On St. Matthew's day, I, the writer of this history, 
was inthe Tower, wherein King Richard wasa prisoner, 
and was present at his dinner...... there and then the king 
discoursed sorrowfully in these words,‘ A wonderful land 
is this, and a fickle: which hath exiled, slain, destroyed, 
or ruined so many kings, rulers,’ &c. Perceiving then 
the troubles of his mind...... and musing on his ancient 
and wonted glory and on the fickle fortune of the world, 
I departed thence much moved at heart.” 

It is noteworthy that, as Mr. Thompson, of the 
British Museum, the learned editor of this 
chronicle, observes :— 

** Adam's is the only chronicle in which any of Richard's 
keepers is accused by name of having taken a personal 
part in starving his prisoner...... Adam writes as follows ; 
* And now those in whom Richard, late king, did put his 
trust for help were fallen, and when he heard thereof, 
he grieved more sorely and mourned even to death, which 
came to him most miserably on the last day of February, 
as he lay in chains in the castle of Pontefract, tortured 
by Sir N. Swinford with scant fare.’ ” 

Mr. Thompson is of opinion that Sir Thomas 
Swinford, afterwards captain of Calais, is here 
meant, for he is known to have had the custody 
of Richard (Traison et Mort, lviii). Adam farther 
says that “ the body of Richard was brought to the 
Church of St. Paul in London, the face not covered 
but shown openly toall.” Hardyng, a contemporary, 
who was brought up from twelve years of age in Sir 
Henry Percy’s house, tells us that the Percies, in a 
written “quarrel,” which they sent in to the king, 
thus charged him: ‘* Thou didst cause our lord the 

king to be killed and murdered by hunger, thirst 
and cold, for fifteen days and nights ; horrible to 
be heard.” The Archbishop of York repeats the 
statement, but qualifies it by “ ut vulgariter dicitur,” 
and Sir John Fortesque, as quoted by Stowe, Annals, 
516, ed. 1592, has the same story nearly in the pre- 
late’s own words. Hardyng, Polydore Vergil, Cam- 
den, &c., say much the same. 

The chronicle of Peter de Ickham (Harl. MS. 
4323), states that on Richard’s removal to Ponte- 
fract, “‘ per tempus certum custodiebatur,” and then 


“tandum a cibo et potu per quatuor aut quingne 
dies restrictus,” &c.; and that of Rastell says 
(p. 241) :— 

“ Of the manner of his dethe, be dyuers opinyons; fo 
some sayd that he was famysshed, and kept from met 
five days ; wherefore he dyed for honger ; and some gayi 
that Sir Piers of Exton, with eight of his company fe 
upon this Richard, and slewe him.” 

If Richard was starved for no more than four or 
five days I cannot believe that he could possibly 
have died of hunger. According to Grafwn (i 
483):— 

“ Richard dyed of a violent death...... One wryter sayth 
that King Henry sitting at hys table, and sore sighing 
sayde, have I no faythfull friende that will delyuer m 
from him whose lyfe will be my death, and whose death 
will be the preservation of my life? This saiyng wa 
noted of them that were present, and specially of on 
called Sir Piers of Exton. This knight incontinently 
departed the Court with eight tall persons with him and 
came to Pomfret commaundyng that the Esquire which 
was accustomed to serve, and take the assaye befor 
King Richard, should no more vse that maner of seruics, 
saying let him eate well nowe, for he shall not long 
eate,.”” 

Richard had evidently just finished eating whe 
Exton entered the chamber with eight men, ani 
with a stoke of his pollax felled Richard to th 
ground, and with another stroke despatched hia. 
“Thus have you heard the death and ende of 
King Richard the second as the best aucthou 
report of it.” 

In the various works I have consulted for this 
paper I have met with no indication whatever tht 
the assassination of Richard by Piers of Exton ms 
allowed to transpire during the lifetime of Henn. 
Sight of the heads on London Bridge woul 
probably deter any one who knew the fact frm 
stating it until after Henry’s death. We appear 
have two slightly different accounts of this assas- 
nation. A foreign MS.—No. 8448—in the Fren 
king’s library declares that Richard was violeatl 
murdered ; that Sir Piers and seven others enterei 
to kill him ; and that Exton succeeded in doing™, 
felling him with a blow on his bead, and wil 
another despatching him (S. Turner). 

While Holinshed, Fabyan, Grafton, Hall, avi 
Rastell all say that Exton came to Pomfret Caste 
with eight of his company, Holinshed expres] 
states that Exton felled the king by a bloww# 
his pollax on the King’s head. According ws 
foot-note in Sharon Turner, “ When the tombdé 
Richard, in Westminster Abbey, was accidental 
laid open, Mr. King was present at the time thes 
was examined, and saw no marks upon it of blow 
or wounds (see Arch., vol. vi. p. 316).” Bat ths 
appears to be contradicted by another foot-nolt® 

Lingard (vol. iii. p. 413) : ‘ When Richard's tow 
was opened, and the skull examined, there wee 
appearance of any wound, unless the opening 
suture above the os temporis might have 
caused by a blow (Arch., vi.316). Theos temp 
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was probably concealed by a bandage when the 
face was exposed.” Knowing little or nothing of 
anatomy, I inquired of two medical gentlemen 
whether the opening of the suture above the os 
temporis would of itself be sufficient proof as to 
bow Richard came by his death. Oddly enough, 
one of my learned friends has recently had a case 
in point. His patient was suffering from “ con- 
cussion of the skull with suspected fracture of the 
skull, and the suture between the parietal and 
frontal bones had evidently been separated at the 
time of theaccident. In mature age the two bones 
named appear to be consolidated into one bone.” 
My other friend is good enough to tell me that “ the 
temporal bone may be fractured, and the suture of 
the skull separated by a blow, without any external 
wound, but there would be a bruise for some time, 
in the same way that most other bones of the body 
may be broken without any external wound. The 
base of the skull is often fractured by accident, 
such as falling from a height, without any wound, 
but there would be a bruise.” 

From the above considerations I am led to con- 
clude that Richard was assassinated by Piers of 
Exton ; that the original intention was to starve 
him to death, but that that was not a sufficiently 
expeditious method of putting him out of the 
way. A French army was advancing to invade 
Eogland for the purpose of reinstating Richard on 
the English throne; but this, after the murder, 
had only to be disbanded, since, his son-in-law 
Richard being dead, Charles VI. had now no- 
thing to fight for. It is gratifying to find that, 
according to a footnote in Rapin (ii. 490), “Sir 
Piers Exton, instead of being rewarded for this 
piece of service, was quite put out of favour and 
forced to fly to avoid the punishment he de- 
wrved.” Henry, of course, would disavow all 
complicity in the matter; although if Richard’s 
life was taken away by violence, it will, I think, 
beadmitted that it must have been very difficult 
indeed to do it without Henry’s full knowledge 
tnd also without his express command. 

H. W. Cooxes, 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 





Craxmen’s on Cromwett’'s Biste, 1539 (6% S. 
i. 207)—Mr. Joun E. T. Lovepay need not be 
in any puzzle as to his copy of the Bible supposed 
lobe that of 1539. If he will refer to the follow- 
ing work, he will find every leaf described very 
wrrectly: A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, 
and the Six Editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 
tnd 1541......and the Editions of the large Folios 
of the Authorized Version of 1611, 1613, 1617, 
1634, 1640, by Francis Fry, F.S.A., folio (Sothe- 
na, 1865), with many plates, copies of titles, leaves, 

It is not needful to go to Lewis's history— 
‘hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. Lovepay’s 


very possibly other parts also may not belong, to 
the 1539 edition, as the editions of Cranmer’s 
version read with the 1539, and they are often 
mixed. By the above-named book every leaf of 
each edition can be identified from the other 
editions, Lowndes is correct. The answer to 
* Why the prologues ?” is that they dv not belong 
to the 1539 Great Bible. The right name of the 
sible of 1539 is “The Great Bible,” or ‘ Lord 
Thomas Cromwell’s Bible,” as it was brought out 
under his superintendence or authority. Cranmer’s 
first edition is dated April, 1540. In it is Cran- 
mer’s first edition of his Prologue. Cranmer’s 
first differs much from the 1539, which is shown 
by passages quoted in the work named. I suppose no 
one can say how many copies there are in existence. 
I have « fine large perfect copy, so has the Bodleian 
Library, and there is one in the British Museum. 
Francis Fay, F.S.A. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Orietnatt Smiru (6% §, xi. 168).—The eldest 
son of the Bellamys of Lambcote Grange, Stainton, 
for three generations bore the Christian name of 
Original. The same name was in use in the family 
of Babington of Rampton. In 1635 there was an 
“ Originall Lowis.” See C. W. Bardsley’s Curio- 
sities of Puritan Nomenclature (1880), pp. 128-9. 

G. F. R. B. 

Original Peart was one of the representatives 
for the city of Lincoln in Parliament in 1654. 
Mrs. Peart, widow, of the parish of St. Peter's, 
Lincoln, probably his widow, was a contributor 
(5s.) to the free and voluntary gift to Charles II. 
in 1661. Mr. Robert Peart, of the city of Lincoln, 
married at Uffington, in this county, April 20, 
1712, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Joshua 
Blackwell (of Stamford, baptized at St. Mary’s 
Nov. 14, 1689); she died at Lincoln Aug. 5, 1722. 
Their third son, Originall, born Jan. 9, 1716/7, 
died young. The Right Hon. Geo. Sutton, Esq., 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in the county 
of Middlesex, and Mary Peart, of the city of Lin- 
coln, were married by special licence in the house of 
John Blackwall, Esq., at Stamford, Feb. 6, 1768 ; 
probably she was a daughter of Robert Peart by 
a second wife, Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


Original was a common name at Rampton, pro- 
bably because the family of Babington of that place 
used it. Yourcorrespondent has evidently not looked 
up the matter before writing his note. He should 
refer to Bardsley’s Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature, pp. 128-9, where he will find Original 
Bellamy, Original Lowis, as well as Original 
Babington. In my own notes I find Original 
Jackson, Original Upsall, and Original Marshall, 
all of Rampton. Original Hall is mentioned in 
Subsidy Roll, Notts, 160/303. 





“py is mixed. The prologues do not belong, and 


“ Originall, ye son of Originall Belk,” was bap- 
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tized at Sturton cum Fenton, Feb. 19, 1679/80 ; 
and “John, son of John Originall” was baptized 
at Worksop, Oct. 4, 1678. So here we have 
Original as a surname. I have met with several 
more instances, but asI have no index of Christian 
names to my genealogical notes, I cannot at the 
moment lay my hands on them. The name was 
very common in Notts, G. W. M. 


It is a curious coincidence with the date and 
the subject of Mr. Appy’s query, that only last 
week, looking over some extracts made several 
years ago from the register of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Whitehaven, I came again on the following: 
“ April 9, 1787, Isabella, wife of Original Juckson, 
buried.” No relation of 


W. Jackson, F.S.A. 


Original as a Christian name is very uncom- 
mon, but not unknown. Original Bellamy, of 
Markham, Nottinghamshire, flourished in the 
early years of the seventeenth century (Hunter's 
South Yorkshire, i. 259). I believe that the name 
also occurs in the pedigree of Babbington of 
Rampton. Original Peart, a burgess of Lincoln, 
flourished during the Commonwealth. Oryginald 
Smyth was fined at a court of the manor of Kirton 
in Lindsey in the twentieth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Originall Byron, of Stoakham, was one of 
the apprisers of the goods of Gervase Markham in 
1636 (see Academy, May 13, 1876, p. 458). An 
Original Sibthorp, a man of the sixteenth century, 
is mentioned in the life of R. W. Sibthorp, p. 375; 
and lastly I may add Original Skepper, a person 
who was a witness at Lincoln Assizes in January, 
1883. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In Water Newton Church, co. Hunts, is a 
memorial stone to Original Jackson, Esq., who 
died May 10, 1771, aged seventy-four years. Is 
the name a variety of Reginald ? 

W. D. Sweerina. 

Maxey, Market Deeping, 


This name, spelt with one J, has been for several 
generations common in a family living at Fiskerton, 
near Lincoln. From reference to the parish re- 
gisters it appears clearly that the name is a corrup- 
tion of Reginald. In the present generation of 
the family it has been in one case still further cor- 
rupted to the form ‘ Ridge,” which name was 


actually given at baptism. C. Bramuey. 
Lincoln's Inn. 


The Christian name Original is rare, and I only 
know of three instances of its use: (1) by the Bab- 
ingtons of Rampton (Vis. of co. Notts, Harl. 
Soc., iv. 152); (2) by the Bellamys of Markham 
(Hunter’s South Yorks., i. 259); and (3) Ihave two 
extracts from the parish register of Kirk Smeaton 
which give an original variation to the spelling: 
1632, Aug. 12, Original Popplewell and Katherine 


More were married ; and 1672, April 16, “ Orid. 
geinall Popewell” was buried. As an illustration 
of the way in which a name may be disguised | 
may instance the following marriage from the same 
parish register, and most likely by the same 
illiterate scribe : “1678, Aug. 15, Samuel sul. 
derston and Mary Elmharst.” On referring to the 
pedigree of Houndhill we find the true form of the 
bridegroom’s name to be Samuel Saltonstall. 
Jonn Syxzgs, 
Doncaster. 


Mont ve Piéré (6" S. xi. 168).—It is clear 
from J. Benbrigge’s Vsura Accomodata, 1646, 
that mont, like our bank, means only “pile or 
fund,” as Mr. Burver suggests. Benbrigge cites 
from “that noted Casuist To'et,” “ Mons Pictatis, 
or Bancke of Charity,” a sun. of money to be lent to 
poor folk without interest (the contributors to the 
mons or bank he calls “ bankers”); Mons Negotia- 
tionis, a sum of money to be lent at interest; Mons 
Fidei, bank of credit (which sells a perpetual 
annuity of 7/. for 1001. down); Mons Recupera- 
tionis, or bank of recovery (which sells a life 
annuity of 121. for 1001. down). So Cotgrave (in 
1611) rightly treats mont as a pile of money; 
“ Mont de pieté, a publicke stocke, or purse, main- 
tained for the reliefe, assistance, and furtherance 
of young tradesmen.” F. J. Furnivau, 


In Latin the establishments of the Lombard 
bankers were called montes, 7. ¢., mounds, heaps, 
banks. The present Mont de Piété in Paris dates 
from 1777 (Beckmann, Hist. Invent., iii. 52), In 
McBurney’s Cyclo. Univ. Hist., 1777, it is noted 
that pawnbroking was started in Rome in 1468 by 
Dr. Barnabas Interamnensis to mitigate the extor- 
tions of the Jews. Leo X., made Pope 1513,is 
credited with having established the first charitable 
loan shops, and they were called monti di pidi, 
but the monti were long before them. The Venice 
Bank is called the oldest, established 1157, and 
arose, as usual, out of state debt; then followed the 
loan systems and pawnbroking, and then [a pitté 
stepped in to mitigate the horrors and turn a good 
penny, too; as the benevolent do now in Peabody 
model houses. Just as Mount Street stands for 
the fort of the Commonwealth days, so the Latia 
mons stands for a mount or bank of money. There 
is the proverb “ Montes auri polliceri” in Terence, 
who again says “ Argenti montes, non massis 
habet,” for large accumulations, The medieval 
Latinists regularly employed mons and montes fot 
a bank and banks, ©. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“It seems that an English mont de piété is aboot 
to be established in London, A company has been rt 
| gistered to raise the necessary capital, and it is rea 
that its operations will soon be commenced. It has low 
been felt that so useful and beneficent an institulim 
ought not to be excluded from the United Kingdom. 
great utility of the mont de piclé in France, Germat}, 
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and Italy has suggested that some steps should be taken 
here to aid the poor and working classes in this parti- 
cular, 80 that they may be enabled to borrow the money 
theyneed on easier terms than they are at present able 
to do, and with a view to save their property for them 
jn the event of their being so unfortunate as to be unable 
toredeem it at the stipulated time. The interest to the 
shareholders in the new institution is not to exceed 5 
per cent, per annum.” 
It may be of interest in connexion with the sub- 
ject of the foregoing cutting from the Pall Mall 
Budget of Feb. 6, 1885, to note the establishment 
of a mont de piété in the beginning of the last 
century, thus referred to in a note to line 100 0 
the third epistle, Pope’s Moral Essays, edit. 1757: 
“This epistle was written in the year 1730, when a 
jon was established to lend money to the poor 
upon pledges, by the name of the Charitable Corporation; 
but the whole was turned only to an iniquitous method 
of enriching particular people, to the ruin of such num- 
bers that it became a parliamentary concern to en- 
deavour the relief of those unhappy sufferers, and three 
of the managers who were members of the House were 
expelled.” 
KILLicREw. 

The following extract from Les Petites Ignorances 
tla Conversation, by C. Rozan, p. 28, supplies the 
uswer to Mr. BuTLEr’s query :— 

“Quant 4 monte, il se dit en italien pour amas, accu- 
mulation, masse, aussi bien que pour montagne, et par 
conséquent i! répond ici & l’idée de collecte, de cotisation. 
Monte di pietd signifiait donc, trés-justement alors, 
totigation pour une ceuvre de piété,”’ 


Joun Woopwarpb. 
Montrose, 


Mont in this sense appears to be used figura- 
lively for fund, perhaps connected with our word 
tmount, O.F, amonter: “ Les enfants sont tenus 
te mapporter en mont commun les dons et ad- 
Yatcements de mariage 4 eux faits ” (Coustumier 
Giéral, quoted by Littré, sub verb. “ Mont 


”), 
A. R. 
Atheneum Club. 


Torriano’s Dictionary (1659) has: “ Monte,... 
wed also for a standing bank, or mount of money, 
wthey have in divers cities of Italy. Monte di 
Peli, a publick stock or bank maintained for the 
lief of the poor, where pawns may be taken.” 
Thus mount, bank, stock are employed convertibly. 

C. B. M. 


Ma, James E, Tompson furnishes references to 
rs Familiar Allusions, p. 328, &c., and Dr. 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.) 


Was Cromwett xver a Foor Soupter? (6% 
tl. 127.)—It is certainly remarkable, as Mr. 
4uDINER has pointed out, that Carlyle should 
relallen into the error of saying that a harque- 


in 1642 was necessarily a foot soldier, and 
% Cromwell was acaptain of harquebuziers at 


No. 67 in the Earl of Bedford’s regiments of horse 
(Cromwell's Letters, &c., 1845, i. 166, and King’s 
Pamphlets, small 4to. No. 73). But the designa- 
tion of “harquebuzier” seems to have misled 
Carlyle; he relied on the original meaning of the 
word. When first used the harquebuss was a long 
heavy gun, carried only by foot soldiers, and fired 
from a rest or pike surmounted by two horns, 
almost like the prongs of a stable fork. Subse- 
quently the weapon was shortened, it was fired 
without a rest, and then was used by horse 
soldiers. James Grant, in British Battles, i, 222, 
has reproduced from Justructions for the Cavallrie, 
1632, a drawing of a “mounted harquebusier,” 
showing how a sling was made to replace the old rest, 
It is natural to divide soldiers into two great classes, 
the foot or infantry, and the mounted or cavalry. 
There is at the present time a considerable amount 
of confusion introduced by the term ‘mounted 
infantry,” and future historians may be troubled 
to ascertain whether Capt. So-and-so of the 
mounted infantry was a horse ora foot soldier, just 
as Carlyle was misled by the mounted harque- 
buziers. They were in 1642 soldiers with the 
weapon of a foot soldier and the horse of a mounted 
one. Epwarp SolLty. 


Bisnor Gopwin (6" §S. xi. 128) was born at 
Oakingham, Berks, 1517, and buried there 
November, 1590. 1n the south side of the chancel 
is a modest inscription to his memory, written 
by his son Francis Godwin, then Sub-dean of 
Exeter (Cussans’s Lives of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells). E. Fry Wane. 


Bishop Godwin was born at Oakingham, in 
Berkshire, and therefore his pedigree may pos- 
sibly be seen in Ashmole’s history of that county. 
There is a short notice of him, with reference to 
other authorities, in Wood’s Athen. Oxon., tom. i. 
coll, 607-8, Lond. 1691. But as he was a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, the locus classicus 
for his history must be Dr, Bloxam’s account of 
the members of that college. He was buried in 
the chancel of Oakingham Church. 

Ep. MarsHalt, 


Wituam Guiporr (6% §, xi. 128).—Was not 
William Guidott an actual connexion of Sarah, 





Duchess of Marlborough, as well as her agent ? 
Anthony Guidott, in his will, dated Nov. 18, 
1707, and proved in Dublin, Jan. 3, 1707/8, 
names, amongst others, his nephew William 
Guidott, his deceased brother William Guidott, 
his niece Anne Jenyns, and leaves “to my par- 
ticular good friend the Duchess of Marlborough, 
twenty guineas.” I take this from my abstracts 
of Dublin wills. But, inasmuch as Anthony 
Guidott was also of Lincoln’s Iun, the will will 








iy on Oct, 23, 1642, therefore he then must 
ve been a captain of infantry. Carlyle was well 
wire that Cromwell was then captain of troop 


probably be found to have been proved about 
the same date in the P.C.C. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 
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** Tae Nation tn THE Parisn” (6 §. xi. 119). 
—Mrs. Lawson, in her book which you review, 
has drawn attention to a remarkable name in the 
Upton-on-Severn registers. The same person who 
is described as Tell no Lyes must have had a son 
by the marriage spoken of, as we find in the 
register of Ripple, Worcester, that Telno Lyse 
was buried 1814. From a cause in Chancery, 
William Lyse v. Kingston, we find that the Lyses 
were related to the Williams and Kingstons, and 
at the date of this suit, 1841, that the children of 
Telno Lyse were required to come in and prove 
their claim. AtrreD Wake. 


Moruer Houssarp (6" §S, x. 468).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. J. W. Tompson will find an in- 
teresting note by Prof. J. W. Hales on this subject 
in the Atheneum for Feb, 24, 1883, No. 2887, 
p. 248. Prof. Hales’s theory is that the old Eng- 
lish story of Mother Hubbard, with her care for 
her dog, is derived from the legend of the dog- 
saint Hubert. Ww. B. &- 


Books on Emicration (6" §, xi. 128).—In 
1874 Messrs. Chatto & Windus published a work 
entitled 

The Original List of Persons of Quality, Emigrants, 
Religious Exiles, Apprentices, and others, who went 
from Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600- 
1700 ; with their Ages, the Locality they formerly lived 
in the Mother Country, the Names of the Ships in which 
they Embarked, and other interesting particulars. 

This work is still in print. 
EverarD Home Coteman, 

Family Names, Lists of Persons of Quality, Exiles, 
Rebels, &c., who went from Great Britain to the 
American Plantations, 1600-1700, the Localities where 
they formerly lived in the Mother Country, &c., from 
Original MSS., by J. C. Hotten, 

Thick 4to. cloth, uncut as new, 10s. 6d. (published 
at 21. 2s.). Contains several thousand names and 
large index of seventy pages. 

Freperick Lawrence Tavars. 

23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Crest or Harris: Warerrorp (6% §, x. 
409, 522).—Sir Edward Harris, Chief Justice of 
Munster, 1620, was son of Sir Thomas Harris, of 
Cornworthy, co. Devon, but bore arms very different 
from those inquired for. See British Museum 
Harl. MS. 1080, fol. 184b, and 1163, fol. 38b ; 
Visitations, Devonshire, 1565, 1620, and original 
of 1620. See also “N. & Q.,” 6™ S. iii. 59, and 
other references with “Pomeroy.” J. McC. B. 


“ A DraLocve 1n THe SHapes” (6% §, xi. 167). 
—This was printed in 1817 for William Clarke, 
bookseller, in New Bond Street, and author as well 
as publisher of the Repertorium Bibliographicum 


(2 vols, royal 8vo., 1819). From an advertisement 
prefixed to some copies of the Repertorium it 
seems that the Dialogue (to which was added a 





“Ballad entitled ‘Rare Doings at Roxburghe. 
Hall ; or, the Tilting Scene between Earl Spin 
and Lord Blandish’’’) was printed originally for 
private circulation only ; but it is announced ig 
the same advertisement that a copy will be given 
to every subscriber (to the Repertorium) who 
applies for it within a certain specified time, after 
which every copy remaining in the publishers 
hands will be destroyed. The author of the 
Dialogue (the Rev. William Wynken), and his 
“ nephew and executor,” to whom he bequeathed 
the MS. as well as the “unique copy of the 
Bleck-Letter Ballad,” were doubtless one and the 
same person, and probably William Clarke him. 
self ; and the ballad, which “ is supposed to relate 
to a tilting scene at the castle of Sir Robert Ker, 
on the coronation of Queen Anne, Consort to 
James I.,” is really intended for a description of 
the contest between Earl Spencer and the Marquis 
of Blandford at the Roxburghe sale at Evans's 
auction-rooms in June, 1812, for the possession 
of the famous ‘* Valdarfer” Boccaccio, 

The two pieces were reprinted in 1821, with the 
addition of “The Diary of Roger Payne, witha 
Lithographic Sketch of the Monument to bk 
erected to his Memory by the Members of the 
Bibliomaniacal Club.” This reprint is now, I 
believe, also very scarce. The only copy I hare 
ever heard of is bound (with a portrait of Roger 
Payne in his workshop) at the end of a large 
paper copy of the Repertoriwm now in the posse 
sion of Messrs. Nattali & Bond, in Bedford Strett, 
Covent Garden. Frep. Noreate 


This has been printed under the title of 

“ A Dialogue in the Shades ; between William Caxton, 
a Bibliomaniac, and William Wynken, Clerk, Ban 
Doings at Roxburghe Hall, a Ballad. The Diary of Roger 
Payne, with a Lithographic Sketch of the Monument t 
be erected to his Memory by the Bibliomaniacal Club. 
London : Printed for William Clarke, New Bond Street. 
mpcccxXI.” 
In royal octavo, seventeen leaves, without siga 
tures or pagination, printed by J. F. Dove, & 
John’s Square. The monument is on a separile 
leaf of plate paper, making eighteen in all. Th 
passage quoted in the query is on p. 3, before the 
poem, and beneath a vignette of the three inte 
locutors, designed by W. Behnes, engraved by V. 
Angus, published July 1, 1817, by W. Clarke 
New Bond Street. The tract is often bound 
with Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliographicum. As 
to the authorship I can give no information. Its 
a satire aimed especially at Dr. Dibdin, as may be 
seen from the notes where reference is made # 
Nidbids Mereacdon (Dibdin’s Decameron), and 
the Roxburghe Club, then consisting of thirty 
members, “the coterie of trente-un” (p. 9) 
number which is said on p. 33 to fix the height 
the monument to Roger Payne at 31 ft. 

W. E, Bocktst. 
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Boripan’s Ass (6S. xi. 47).—A variation of 
the common story has been pointed out at this 
ference a8 existing in The Courtier’s Academie, 
An earlier one was shown by 
(“N. & Q.,” 4™ §. iii, 204) to be in 


p. 69, Lond., 1598. 
i. B. C. » & | 
Dante (Par. 1. iv. init.) :— 
« Between two viands equidistant placed, 
And tempting equally, a man might die 
Of hunger, ere determined which to taste, 
So might a lamb between the cravings stand 
Of two fierce wolves, and fear them equally ; 
So might a dog—a kid on either hand, 
“Wherefore, indeed, I neither praise nor blame 
Take to myself, if, urged by equal doubt, 
I silent of necessity became.” 
Wright's translation. 
Itis the more remarkable that it was shown by a 
comparison of dates that “‘ Dante could not have 
tuken the thought from Buridan,” while “it is 
pearly as unlikely that a copy of the Commedia 
should have reached Paris, and been read by a 
scholastic who would have looked down upon La 
lingua volgare as a mere patois.” There follows: 
“I think both were indebted to some common 
original.” Another writer, H. TizpMay, at p. 443, 
sates that “the problem, however much attri- 
bated to Buridan, is not to be found in his works.” 
Buridan’s ass, however, comes from a much 
atlier source. In Aristotle De Ccelo, ii. 13, there 
is mention of two such instances—the hair all 
equal, like the American “one-horse shay,” and 
theequally balanced food—to illustrate the position 
ifthe earth, with its own stability :— 
sore 6 mepi tis Tptxds Adyos rijs ioxupas 
MY OMoLWS OE TavT) TELVOMENN)S, OTe ov dvap- 
myjoerat, kai tod mewovros Kal dufavros 
npodpa pev Opoiws S& TOV edwdipwv Kal roTav 
iswdrexovros (kal yap TovTov spenciv dvay- 
caiov), (yryréor avrois wept TiS TOU mupds 
pons eri TwY ET YaATOV. 
The problem is in reality Aristotle’s, but Buridan 
may nevertheless claim the ass. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Buss, Astronomer Royat (6% §, vi. 69).—I 
sm glad most unexpectedly to be able to answer, at 
lust in part, my own query about the birthplace 
nd early life of Bliss ; and perhaps the following 
patticulars, if inserted by you, will be included in 
thenew Dictionary of National Biography, which 
weall wish to be as nearly as possible perfect 
and complete, 

ning to consult the copy of Thomas 
's Astronomia Carolina which is in the 
ry of the British Museum, I found a note on 
the title-page stating that it had been ‘‘ the gift of 
nton to Nath. Bliss, A° 1718, Feb, 13”; 

iad on the fly-leaf is the following MS. note :— 

“Nathaniel Bliss was the son of Nath. Bliss, Gent., of 
Peat in Gloucestershire. He was matriculated at 

(Ke, Pembroke College, Oxford], Oct, 10, 1716, 


proceeded B.A., June 1, 1719; M.A., May 2,1723. In 
1736 he was Rector of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford; afterwards 
Observer at Greenwich, 1762, Savilian Prof. of Astro- 
nomy, 1763, and died 1764. He had a son John Bliss, 
matr. of Ch. Ch., Oct. 24, 1740, being then 16; B.A. of 
Merton, probably a clerk or chaplain, March 11, 1745/6 ; 
M.A., July 7, 1747.” 

The last paragraph answers the question about 
which also I wished information, as to whether 
Prof. Bliss, Astronomer Royal, was ever married. 
As his son was born when he was about twenty- 
four (for he himself was born on November 28, 
1700), he must have married at an early age. I 
must remark that there is an error in the above 
note as regards his professorship, which was that 
of Geometry (Dr. Hornsby being Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at the time), and he held it for some 
years before he was appointed Astronomer Royal. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1764 he is 
called Savilian Professor of Mathematics, 

W. T. Lyyy, 
Blackheath. 


“Tre Starr or Lire” (6" §, xi. 6).—This inn 
sign, noted by Corngerr Bene, is at Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts. “The Staff of Life ” is connected 
with a windmill, from which the sign of the house 
is most probably taken, J. Porrer Briscor, 

Nottingham. 


A public-house at Shottermill, near Haslemere, 
Surrey, bears this sign. » 
Buriat Customs (6% §,. xi. 125).—At several 
funerals in India I have seen friends of the de- 
ceased throw earth upon the coffin, so that I do 
not think it a rare custom. At a funeral in 
Ahmedabad, 1883, I saw Parsees, Hindoos, 
Mussulmen, Eurasians, and Europeans throw earth 
upon the coffin. It is an act I have frequently 
done, and seen othersdo. J. James Carey. 


(This is so common a custom in various portions of 
the Continent, further instances of it are unneeded. } 


Wartry Camp, Essex, 1778 (6S. xi. 69, 133). 
—I have in my collection a caricature by Bunbury 
headed “ Warley Ho!” “ Woman on mare in 
front, Man on horse in rear, Mare halting, Horse 
hard held, costume of the period. Mr. Bun- 
bury, del. —Js. Bretherton f., Jan. 23, 1782.” I 
must say I do not know to what the caricature 
refers ; but at least it gives names and date. 

W. G. P. 


Stewart AnD Somerset Pepicree (6% S. x. 
517; xi. 52).—As strict accuracy is always aimed 
at in “N, & Q,,” I feel bound to take exception 
to the statement of Mr. Hatt, that the marriage 
of John of Gaunt to Catherine Swynford “ thereby 
legitimated the previous issue.” This is calculated 
to give an incorrect idea of English law, which has 
never allowed a subsequent marriage to legiti- 





mate previous issue of the parties, although this 
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is the case in most foreign countries, and was 
permitted by the later Roman law. It was pro- 
posed in England at the Parliament of Merton 
to change the law; but the barons are said to 
have, with one voice, exclaimed, “ Nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari!” I doubt, however, if they 
spoke Latin, Freprerick E. Sawyer, F.S.A, 
Brighton. 


WituiaM Jonson (6 S, xi. 89) was probably 
William Johnson, of Barnwood, co. Gloucester, 
son of George Johnson, of Bowden Park, Wilts, a 
Welsh judge, solicitor to the Treasury, &c., and 
grandson of William Johnson and Elizabeth Hyde, 
sister of Lord Clarendon. I mention these par- 
ticulars as showing a certain connexion with 
royalty and with the legal profession, but I do not 
know that he was of Barnard’s Inn. 

Freperic T. Corsy. 


Coton1AL Bisnors (6 §, x. 409, 520; xi. 97). 
—When writing my reply to this query I had 
missed J. T. F.’s previous reply. He appears to 
rely chiefly upon the early use of the word Dominus 
in addressing bishops; but this does not appear to 
me to be at all conclusiveas totheir right to bestyled 
Lord Bishop. In ancient Rome the word Dominus 
appears to have been employed as a common title 
of respect, equivalent to Sir in English, aud in the 
Middle Ages it appears to have been used in like 
manner, ¢.g., Sir King, Sir Earl, Sir Knight, Sir 
Priest (Domine Rex, Domine Sacerdos, &c.). 
Sir, or Domine, was an appellation of priests, ¢. ¢., 
Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh parson (Merry Wives of 
Windsor) ; Sir Oliver Martext, a vicar (As You 
Like It); “Sir Topas, the Curate” (Twelfth 
Night). It appears to have been an appellation 
also of Bachelors of Arts*of the universities of 
Cambridge and Dublin, and to this day the word 
Dominus is prefixed to the names of Cambridge 
graduates in the Class Lists (see any good Latin 
dictionary, the first and last notes in Malone's 
edition of the Merry Wives of Windsor, and the 
Cambridge Calendar). The title of Lord, as 
applied to bishops of ancient English sees, seems 
to be sufficiently accounted for by their character 
of territorial barons, in which capacity they were 
summoned to Parliament, and eventually acquired 
the title of Lords Spiritual, as distinguished from 
Lords Temporal. They are first described in the 
preambles of Acts of Parliament as the “ Lords 
Spiritual” in the reign of Henry IV. In pre- 
vious reigns they are referred to as the Pre- 
lates, or the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, 
or are included with other peers in the common 
designation of the great men (see Statutes at Large). 
I wish so far to modify my previous reply as to 
admit that it may be a question whether bishops 
of ancient English sees, but not bishops of modern 
sees, suffragan bishops, and colonial bishops, are 
not still lords in virtue of the baronial position of 





their predecessors, notwithstanding they may mot 
yet have become Lords Spiritual of Parliament 
RPE 


Kensington Square. 


See Dodd’s Manual of Dignities, ed, 1843, 
pp. 366-7. Scottish bishops are not addressed y 
“Lord.” Colonial prelates receive it as matte 
of courtesy. At present Irish and colonial bishops 
are on the same footing, and are no longer con. 
firmed by the Queen; they are simply appointej 
by boards chosen for the purpose of election. The 
question of title was made a motion in Irelani 
about the middle of 1884, but was not pressed, 
In New Zealand especially, but also in Sydney, 
Tasmania, and other colonies, the question ws 
discussed in August and September, 1883, but no 
authority pronounced on it. If the Queen is to 
be regarded as the fountain of honour, there is no 
plea under which an Irish or colonial bishop om 
now draw from that fountain. J. McC. B 


Dr. Stubbs writes as follows on the title of 
“Lord” as given to bishops. In his Constitutional 
History of England (vol. iii. p. 476) he says: “ The 
title of ‘lord’ does not in England imply a dignity 
created by the Crown, but is simply a descriptive 
or honorary appendage to some other dignity.” In 
a note he adds:— 

“The puerile dispute about giving the title of lord 
bishop to colonial and suffragan bishops could not hare 
arisen had this been kept in mind, The title of lord be 
longs to all bishops in all churches, and not merely to 
those who possess a seat in the English House of Loris; 
nor has it anything to do with a royal prerogative of co- 
ferring titles, not being a recognized grade of peerage.” 

Huserr Bows, 

Brighton, 


Loca Branpy (6 S. x. 515; xi. 75).—Lod 
Brandy is in the parish of Clova, A few days 
I wrote to the Rev. J. Strachan, the minister, and 
asked a few questions about the loch with the 
remarkable name. The stream that rans out 0 
the loch is called the Brandy Burn; it is about tw 
miles long, and flows into the South Esk, Th 
water of the burn is generally clear and brig, 
but under heavy rains it becomes tinged with tbe 
colour of the peat. There is no tradition that the 
burn ever had another name. The above is froa 
Mr. Strachan. Suppose that the first Gael wh 
explored this part happened to see the burn whet 
it had a dark tinge, he would be likely to call i 
Bran dubh, the dark stream. Another possibly 
is that after Bran euphonic ¢ was added; 
however, is not likely. The Gaelic Bran (pm 
Braan) has two meanings; it means a mouslil 
stream in general ; also, it is the separate name® 
various rivers, as of one near Dunkeld. The ending 
-an is amhainn, river. The first part is said tobe 
from braigh, a rising ground, a brae. Al 
guess that occurred to me many years ago 
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it is from abair, to speak ; as it were the noisy 
stream, as one careering round boulders is likely 
tobe. When a loch and its effluent stream have 
the same name, did the loch get its name from the 
river, or did the river take its name from the 
Joch? Let us take Loch Tay and the river Tay. 
I take the Tay only because it is my native river ; 
I wish that, like its salmon, I could pay it a yearly 
yisit, This river is about one hundred and fifty 
niles long ; now, the people living along its banks 
would be more in number than those living along 
the border of the loch, and would be more likely 
to give a name to the stream. Thus, it is likely 
that the loch took its name from the river. It is 
likely that in the case of Brandy the loch got its 
name from its issuing stream. I have not seen 
Loch Brandy or the Brandy Burn, and I have not 
been in the parish bearing the Italian-looking 
pame of Clova. In attempts at the etymology of 
Celtic place-names it is a great thing to avoid 
being too positive. Tuomas Srratron. 
Devonport, Devon. 


The derivation given by Dr. Caarnock is 
borne out by the fact that the hamlet Brandy 
Street in West Somerset, situated on a branch of 
the Homer stream running down from Dunkerry 
Beacon, the highest point in that district (1,747 
feet), appears in an old map of Sir Thomas Acland’s 
property as Branish Street. 

ARCHIBALD HamItton. 


Deatus 1x 1884 (6% §S, xi. 2, 55, 218).—I am 
thle to help a little towards completing Mr. 
Roperts’s list. 

C. 8. Calverley died Feb. 17 (Atheneum, 
Feb, 23, p. 250), not Feb, 22. 
= — Grant died Nov. 30 (Times, 

1). 
Whataker’s Almanack for 1885 (“ Obituary ”) is 
ny authority for the day of the month on which 
thefollowing died : C. O. Goodford, May 9 ; K. R. 
lepsius, July 10; F. A. M. Mignet, March 24. 

Ithink that Keshub Chunder Sen, the Hindoo 
wligious reformer (died Jan, 8), should be included 
in the list, Joun RanDA.t. 


“Cornova Sprvanva” (6 §, xi, 128),—“ Krii- 
dumessa,” or crown-mass, seems to have been a 
wecially Norwegian and Icelandic festival. An 
seount of its introduction and establishment, as a 
consequence of the attendance of the Bishops of 

n, Oslo, and Skalholt at the second Council 
of Lyons (1274), is given in the Historia Eccle- 
wsticn Islandice (vol. i. p. 444) of Bishop Finnus 
Johannwus (Finnr Jénsson). It will be remembered 

not long before St. Louis had received from 
Jan de Brienne, regent of the Lower Empire, and 
fom Baldwin II., Emperor of Constantinople, the 
‘wn of thorns and a fragment of the cross, and 





beautiful Sainte-Chapelle at Paris, As the work 
of Bishop Finnr Jénsson is not easily met with, 
I transcribe the passage :— 

“ Vocante Gregorio 10. Episcopis, Askatino Bergensi, 
Andrea Osloénsi, Eilifo Korti loco Arnz Skalholtensis, 
aliisque Regni clericis, comitatus Anno 1274, Concilium 
Leontinum (Lugdunense) adiit, unde revertens, a Phil- 
lippo Audace, qvi id temporis Gallis imperavit perhono- 
rifice excipitur, inqve honoris et amiciti# signum 
ingenti crystallo, cui insertus fuit ramus seu frustulum 
sping, ex Salvatoris, qvam qvondam passus est corona, 
donatur, aut, ut qvidam volunt, ad Regem Norvegie 
deferendum accepit, in cujus honorem, si non per 
univeraam Norvegiam, saltim in dicece-i Nidarosiensi 
institutum fuit Festum Corone Spinee, qvod deinie 5. 
Idus Octobris, ingenti pompa celebratum fuit,” 

In a foot-note the bishop states that the learned 
Norwegian historian Gerhard Schoning had in- 
formed him that the festival was celebrated not 
only in the diocese of Trondhjem (NiSdaréds), but 
throughout Norway :— 

“Verosimile videtur festum illud per totam Nor. 
vegiam celebratum fuisse, frustulum enim spines coronse 
Bergis in templo Apostolorum d. 9. Novembr. 1274 
depositum fuit, ubi wqve ac in dicecesi Nidarosiensi 
celebratum illud fuisse oportet,” 

ww. 


The following is from Gretser, De Cruce, In- 
golst., 1598, p. 176 :— 

* Celebrantur etiam nonnullis in locis festa in honorem 
aliorum instrumentorum passionis Dominice. Hine 
multis in locis festum spineze corone, ut Parisiis xi die 
Augusti susceptio sacrz spines coronz ab infidelibus 
per S. Ludovicum Regem: Et in Episcopatu Ratis- 
ponensi quartus dies Maii coronz Dominice festus [sic] 
est. Et feria sexta post octavam Paschz celebratur 
festum lancez et clavorum, institutum, ut ait Molanus 
(ad Uswardum) anno Domini 1353 ab Innocentio sexto 
petente Carolo 1V Imperatore.” 

He then points out that the honour done to in- 
animate objects in the masses, offices, &c., ap- 
pointed for these occasions does not end in the 
said things, but is transmitted to Christ himself. 
Hampson (Kalendars of Middle Ages, ii. 154) says 
it was “celebrated in Germany on Friday after 
the octave of Easter—or the following Friday if 
the first is occupied,” referring to Verif. des Dates, 
I have a MS. Cistercian breviary, cir, 1230, in 
which the office “ In Exaltatione s’ce Corone d’ni ” 
is contained in a portion written by a later hand, 
and comes next after that of Low Sunday. 

r/? | 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durkam, 


Memortats To Servants (6" §, ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295, 430, 498; xi. 53, 95).—It may 
interest your readers to know that the so-called 
“servant,” William Laurence, mentioned in the 
Westminster Abbey epitaph, was the Rev. William 
Laurence. My authority for this statement is a 
book called Westminster Abbey and its Curiosities. 
The title-page is gone, so I am unable to name the 





tad built (1242-47) for their reception the 


author, but the date would be some time during 
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the reign of George IT. One would like to know 
more of this reverend gentleman, and also the 


| 


name of the prebendary to whom he rendered so 


much service, 
Teignmouth. 


Emity Cour. 


A collection of these was published in a work 
with the following title:— 

A Collection of Memorials Inscribed to the Memory 
of Good and Faithful Servants throughout the Counties 
of Berks, Derby, Essex, Gloucester, York, &c, 12mo., 
boards, 1826. 

Este. 


(Mr. Joun P, Hawontn supplies the same informa- 
tion as Ester. | 


Expianation Wantep (6" §, xi. 189).— 
“ The tall green poplars grew no longer straight, 
Whose tops not looked to Troy.” 
Mrs. Browning's Casa Guidi Windows. 
Protesilaus went to the siege of Troy, and was 
slain by Hector. His wife Laodamia’s prayer te 
be allowed to converse with him for three hours 
was granted, and at the expiration of that time 
Laodamia died. The story is extant and written 
in very noble English by Wordsworth, the con- 
cluding verses of his Laodamia explaining Mrs, 
Browning’s allusion :— 
** Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spicy trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died, 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight ; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight !” 
Joun WItson. 


I apprehend that the reference is to the legend 
in relation to the grave of Protesilaus :— 

“There was a belief that nymphs had planted elm- 
trees around his grave, and that those of their branches 
which grew on the Trojan side were sooner green than 
the others, but that at the same time the foliage faded 
and died earlier (Philostr. Her., ii. 1); or it was said 
that the trees, when they had grown so high as to see 
Troy, died away, and that fresh shoots then sprang from 
their roots (Plin, Nat. Zist., xvi. 99; Anthol. Palat., 
vii. 141, 385).”"~—Smith, Dict. Greek and Latin Biog., 
s.v. “ Protesilaus.”’ 

Pliny’s words are: “Sunt hodie ex adverso 
Tliensium urbis, juxta Hellespontum, in Protesilai 
sepulcro, arbores, que, omnibus vis, cum in 
tantum accrevere, ut Ilium aspiciant, inarescunt, 
rursusque adolescunt.” Wordsworth, it will be 
recollected, concludes his Laodamia with a refer- 
ence to the legend. R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend, 


[Mr. Horace W. Monceton sends the quotation from 
Wordsworth. ] 


Great Fioop rn 1647 (6™ §. xi. 129).—Your 
querist will find an account of this flood in a chap- 
book lately reprinted by Mr. Ernest E. Baker, of 
Weston-super-Mare, entitled A True Report of 


i 


certain Wonderful Overflowings of Waters ix 
of England, 
C.J. 


Somerset, Norfolk, and other Parts 
A.D. 1607 and 1647. 


“Tue Buriat or GENERAL Fraser” (6% §, x 


108, 134).—The fine engraving of this picture by J, 





| Nutter gives the name of J. Graham as painter, 


It was published by John Jeffreys, of Ludgaty 
Hill, in 1794. W. Frazer, F.RCOSI 


“Sruck HIS SPOON IN THE WALL” (6% § x 
49, 156).—It is not difficult to see how this phrase 
arose. In primitive times, when houses wer 
scantily furnished, the few things which were ip 
daily use were kept in the handiest fashion, 
A leather strap nailed on the wall, especially near 
the fireplace, was a very common plan for putting 
away things in common use. I write this with s 
fine impression of Albert Diirer’s “St. Jerome" 
hanging before me, in which I perceive such s 
strap on the wall immediately behind the saint, in 
which are stuck his scissors, pen-case, and other 
articles. And in Barclay’s Ship of Fools, 1570, 
f. 113 verso, is a picture of a man stirring a pot 
on a fire,* and on the wall near the fireplace is a 
strap with two spoons stuck into it. Such straps 
are common in old prints of interiors, Although 
I have never heard the phrase in this part of the 
country, I have heard a very similar one, “He's 
supt all his porridge,” said of one who is dead. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Mortimer Cortins (6 §. xi. 168).—I think 
W. F. P. will find the following list of the writings 
of “ this thoughtful novelist and charming lyrist’ 
almost, if not entirely, complete. I may add thit 
I hope soon to have a copy of every work of this 
talented Plymouthian in the Devon and Cornwall 
section of the Plymouth Free Public Library. 


1855. Idylls and Rhymes, 
1860. Summer Songs. 
1865. Who is the Heir? 
1868. Sweet Anne Page. 3 vols. 
1869. The Ivory Gate, 2 vols. 
1870. The Vivian Romance. 3 vols. 
1871. Marquis and Merchant. 3 vols. 

. The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems 

. The Secret of Long Life. ksh: 
1872. The British Birds : a Communication from the 

Ghost of Aristophanes. 

1872. Princess Clarice. 2 vols. 
1872. Two Plunges for a Pearl. 3 vola. 
1873. Miranda: a Midsummer Madness. 
1873. Squire Silchester’s Whim. 3 vols. 
1873. Mr. Carrington, 3 vols. 
1874. Transmigration. 3 vols. 
1874. Frances. 3 vols. 
1875. Sweet and Twenty. 
1875. Blacksmith and Scholar. 3 vols. 
1876. A Fight with Fortune. 3 vols. 
1877. The Village Comedy. 3 vols. 


3 vols, 


3 vola, 


8 vola. 


(Posthumous. 





* This picture also has a representation of 8 “ galley: 
hawk ” and chain “ reckon-hook,” 
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1877. Mortimer Collins: his Letters and Friendships, 
with some Account of his Life. Edited by Frances 
Collins, 2 vols. 

1878. You Play Me False, 3 vols. 

1879. Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. 
fom Taylor. 2 vols. 

1889. Thoughts in my Garden, 
Yates. 2 vols, 

Besides the above, the contributions of Mortimer 
Collins to magazine and newspaper literature were 

numerous. If your correspondent desires 
further information, doubtless Mrs. Collins would 
be glad to supply it. W. H. K. Wricur. 

Free Public Library, Plymouth. 


W.F.P. will find in Pen Sketches by a Vanished 
Hand, edited by Tom Taylor, “A List of the 
Works of the late Mortimer Collins” (p. xxiii). 
It is arranged chronologically, but does not appear 
to be complete. Much interesting information 
about the early attempts of Mortimer Collins in 
literature will be found in the Dublin University 
Magazine, vol. xc. pp. 340, 474, 561. 

: - G. F. RB. B. 

I think the Editor will scarcely care to have his 

taken up with a list of my husband’s works, 
tif W. F. P. will communicate with me, he will 
find me a very ready reference. 


Frances Mortimer Cottiys. 
Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 


Edited by 
Edited by Edmund 


Tatuupic Provers (6 8. x. 266; xi. 32).— 
Four more forms of Margarita are found in Bux- 
tof or Zanolini, but not the form pw. In 
some languages the letter r is liable to change to 
ila, rn, and s. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §. xi. 
129, 159).— 
“ Like Dead Sea fruit, bitter,” &c. 
Byron, in Childe Harold, iii, 34, says :— 
“Like to the apples on the Dead Sea shore, 
All ashes to the taste.” 
The reference is to the “apples of Sodom,” a phrase 
tciated with the Dead Sea as the name of a species of 
Yellow fruit, extremely beautiful to the eye, but bitter to 
the taste and full of small black grains, not unlike ashes. 
Tacitus, in his Historia (v.7), alludes to this singular 
fuct, but in language so brief and ambiguous that no 
t can be derived from his description : “ Whatever 
the earth produces, whether by the prolific vigour of 
mature or the cultivation of man, nothing ripens to per- 
m. The herbage may shoot up and the trees may 
pat forth their blossoms; they may even attain the 
wuilappearance of maturity, but with this florid out- 
all within turns black and moulders into dust.” 
te “Dead Sea fruit” has furnished many moralists 
with allusions, and also Milton, in whose infernal regions 
"agrove “laden with fair fruit.” 
“‘ Greedily they plucked 
The fruitage, fair to sight, like that which grew 
ear that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed ; 
is more delusive not the touch, but taste 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
ir appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which th’ offended taste 


| 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

Vita Haroldi: the Romance of the Life of Harold, King 
of England. From the Unique Manuscript in the 
British Museum, Edited, with Notes and a Trans- 
lation, by Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A. (Stock.) 

Fo.tiow1ne@ the lead of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, the 

late Deputy-Keeper of the Records, Mr. Birch treats 

with little reverence the Vita Haroldi, which he now 
first brings in a wholly acceptable form within the reach 
of the English reader. He calls it simply The Romance 
of the Life of Harold, With this appellation few will 
quarrel. Romance or history, however, the life has 
singular interest, and the story it tells has always re- 
ceived a certain amount of credence. Briefly recapitu- 
lated, its assertions are that Harold after the battle of 

Hastings was saved by a Saracen (!) woman—‘ a quadam 

muliere genere Saracena artis cirurgice peritissima,” to 

quote the curious Latin of the original—sought vainly, 
after his recovery, to induce the Saxons and Danes to 
espouse his cause; and arriving ultimately at the con- 

clusion that God was adverse to his continuing in a 

worldly path, after a pilgrimage of two years to certain 

sacred shrines, adopted the garb of a hermit, kept his 
face partially covered, and died in Chester. The manu- 
script iteelf—which was probably composed in Waltham 

Abbey, was certainly written there, and remained in the 

library accessible to the clergy during two centuries— 

also states that the body interred in the abbey is not 
that of the king, but of a stranger mistaken for him by 
the woman sent by the clergy to search for the body. 
This interesting document has been, with the omission 
of chapters viii. and xii., included in the second volume 
of the Chroniques Anglo-Normandes of M. Francisque 

Michel (Rouen, 1835), and, with a poorly edited text, in 

the Vita [sic] Quorundam Anglo-Saxonum of the Rev. Dr. 

Giles (Lond., 1854). In giving a full and carefully edited 

text, and supplying for the first time a translation, Mr. 

Birch is rendering an important service to all studentz. 

His book is a highly creditable product of trained 

scholarship. 


The Public Schools Historical Atlas. By C. Colbeck, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School, (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tis volume supplies a want long felt not only in school, 

but by the general student. It shows ata glance the 

changes effected in the countries of Europe by the 
principal battles and treaties, from the fall of Rome to 
the battle of Waterloo. There can be only one pos«ible 
objection to it, and that is that it has been projected on 
toosmall ascale. For instance, the changes which took 
place in Germany after the Thirty Years’ War are, from 
this cause, almost unintelligible, and the same remark 
will apply to those consequent upon the treaty of Vienna. 

Apart from this, the atlas is to be commended in every 

way. Mr, Colbeck has done his work in a thoroughly 

painstaking and efficient manner, and must have spent 

a considerable amount of labour upon it. The plans of 

the disposition of the forces in all the great battles will 

be found useful to those who take an interest in following 
the details of engagements. 


Arter a delay for which the publishers express their 
regret, the fifth part of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
edited by Gilbert Edmund Graves, has been issued by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons. it carries the work to 
Hekel. Part vi., which completes the first volume, is 
already in type, and will shortly be issued, and an 





ith spattering noise rejected,” | A, R. Frey. 





“accelerated rate of progress” with the remaining por- 
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tion is promised. Among longer biographies, showing the 
full scope of the work, which appear in this section, 
those on Franz Hals, Gainsborough, Claude Gellée, other- 
wise Claude de Lorain, Géricault, Gillray, Giordano 
Luca, and Jan Gossart, or Mabuse, may be accepted as 
representative. 


Tue Report of the Glasgow Archeological Society for 
1883-4 contains a very interesting address delivered before 
the society by Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., at the opening 
meeting of the current session, Taking for his subject 
“ Archaic Types of Society in Scotland,” Mr, Gomme 
sketched out the ancient Celtic tribal and Teutonic 
village and burghal communities, of all of which traces 
are still to be found in Scotland, and opened up a wide 
field for the future activity of the society in collecting 
data for the historian while yet the materials can be 
gathered together. The “nine lands” of Whitsome, 
we would remark, may probably be compared with the 
“four lands” of Edrom, also in the Merse, and we 
would recommend Mr. Gomme to look into the history 
of the burgh lands of Inverurie, ably written for us by 
Dr. Davidson, the present accomplished minister of the 
parish. We sincerely trust that the line of work mapped 
out by Mr. Gomme will be taken up by himself and 
others, whether within or without the limits of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society. 


L’ Intermédiaire, our valued Paris contemporary, con- 
tains a plea by M. Jules Richard on behalf of some for- 
gotten soldiers who deserved well of their country. He 
desires to make a list of the generals of brigade and the 
numbers of the regiments in the French army at Water- 
loo. Possibly the help which M. Richard has hitherto 
failed to obtain in France on this subject may reach bim 
from England through some of our readers. 


Tue Midland Antiquary (Birmingham, Cooper) for 
January commences a new mode of publication, and will 
in future be issued in January, April, July, and October, 
The extracts in the current number from the registers 
of St. Martin's, Birmingham, give us two Shakspeares,— 
“ John Shackepur of Aston ”’ (Birmingham), married to 
Dorothy Pemberton, July 17, 1688, and “ William, fil. 
Mordecai and Mary Shaksbere,” baptized April 18, 1684. 
Dr. G, W. Marshall continues his elaborate notes on the 
Hall pedigree, showing the descent of Bishop Hall, 
while Mr. Duignan discusses the history of the “ King’s 
House and Priory of Radmore, Cannock Chase,” and 
gives good ground for believing the Ordnance Survey to 
have been led into error in their map of the district. 
Mr, Amphlett contributes interesting notes on the Clent 
records, 


Bedfordshire Notes and Queries (Bedford, Ransom) 
for February gives us lists of Bedfordshire gentry, seven- 
teenth century, who were “ quite gone out of the county 
within lesse than the space of fifty years and a known 
truth by Sr. Robt. Chernocke of Hullcott”; also of 
Bedfordshire knights, Jac, 1. and Car. 1., and sheriffs of 
the county from 16 Eliz. to 30 Geo. IL, and of delin- 
quents’ estates, 1655, besides other interesting notes and 
extracts. 

WE observe by a sheet of “ notices of recent publica- 
cations” in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries that our 
contributor Mr. B, H. Blacker had some time since re- 
futed, in his own pages, the supposed existence of the 
alleged Cheltenham epitaph, “ Here lies land my two 
daughters: we were killed by drinking Cheltenham 
waters.” Unfortunately, we do not now see the Glou- 
cestershire Notes and Queries, and we have not the time 
to go through more than our own back numbers, and 
not by any means through all of them, to verify such 
points. 





Mr. CwArtEs GoLpine is printing in the 
Standard, and reprinting in the shape of fly-leaves, 
list of Essex field and place names, ‘ 


Tue forthcoming number of Mr. Walford’s 4 
quarian Magazine will contain, inter alia, an article 
“ Easter Eygs,” appropriate to the season, and anothae 
from the editor’s pen, on old Carleon, the home of ty 
Roman legions and afterwards of Arthurian legend 
will also contain a paper on “Swift and Swiftiang 
lished by Curll,” 


The Praise of Gardens is the title of a volume gl 
extended quotations from the writers on gardens gal 
gardening from the earliest times to the present 
arranged and put into English by Mr. A. F, Sievek 
The work will be issued by Mr, Elliot Stock, 





RPotices ta Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following noticg: 

On all communications must be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bul 
as @ guarantee of good faith. , 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, ~ 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, quay 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wit 
signature of the writer and such address as he wish” 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are request 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


* * * (“Mathematical Puzzle of Fifteen”), 
impossible to explain this in writing. It maybe 
that the problem is incapable of a complete and sai 
factory solution, , 


Jos (“ Lady’s Portrait ’’).—Without some furtherda 
than you supply it is impossible to know for whom: 
portrait is intended, and the insertion of your 
would be mere waste of space. 


Norvau Cuiyne (“ Different to”).—No authority 
ever sanctions, or can sanction, the use of the phragy 

J. D. B. (Government Appointments”), A Ge 
STANT READER (‘“‘Army Appointments”), D. FB. 
amination Papers ”).—I1t is impossible for us to ¢ 
our space with questions of purely private interest, 

J. (“The cat, the rat,” &c.).—Anticipated, 

p. 198. 

8S. M. (“Cordell or Cordelia ’’).—This query, 
you, appeared 6% 8, x. 29, and was discussed atp i 
the same volume. 

M.A.Oxon, (“R. L. Wright ”).—A painter of 
name exhibited ten pictures at the Suffolk Street @ 
between 1824 and 1832, 

W. H. Cuarree, New York (“Chaffee Family 
Communicate with the proprietors of the Zzee 
Plymouth Gazette, Exeter, who doubtless will 
your entire commission, 

Respustica (“ The Lord tempers the wind,” Sy 
These words do not appear in the Bible. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisement# 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ”—at the Ofte) 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not priatj 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








